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In testimony of the respect Sir 
Willam entertained for some of the 
nonconformist divines, we shall 
uote his highly finishéd eulogy on 
me from the same work. “ Mr. 
Bazter, therefore, (in the dust of 
whose feet, according to the He- 
brew proverb, I should gladly roll 
myself) might well be confident, 
that I am not like to be his adver- 
sary. Corn:lius Nepos relates, that 
Pomponius Allicus in the funeral 
oration whieh he made upon his 
mother, did profess, that having 
lived together with them many 
ears, he never was reconciled to 
his mother, never: was at hatred 
with his sister, having never faln 
out with the former, nor continu- 
ing in any discord with the other. 
So it is. possible I may have some 
small difference of opinion, but I 
can never have any quarrel or con- 
troversy with Mr. Baxter, 1. Quod 
pretium sperem protam furialibus 
— ? if I. had Rengotten what the 
boys said;to him that came to 
Thales to be advised concerning 
his marriage, or taking a match, 
and was by him willed to goe to 
the boys, which within view were 
laying at cudgels, who seeing 
in to approach, laid. down. their 
cudgels, and. said, that every one 
must play. with his equals: yet I 
cannet but reminde what I read 
in the Gospel, what king going to 
make warr silteth not down. Jirst 
and. consulteth, whether, he be able 
avith ten shousand, to meet, him that 
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L could never have. 


thousand, or else while the other is 
ye a great way off, sendeth an em- 

assage, and desireth conditions 
of peace. I need only say of Mr. 
Baxter what Pomponius Mela 
speaks of Atticus, clartor est quam 
ut indicari egeat; and it is not 
for me, (as Phavorinus said con- 
cerning Adrian) to contend with 
him that commands legions (of 
notions and arguments), but as 
Galen. saith, that at Rome: the 
temple of peace was always) fre- 
quented by infirm persons,,end 
Phocion told the Athenians, when 
Alexander required them to deliver 
up their galleys, that. they, must 
keep peace with those, with whom 
they were unable to hold warr, 
so the conscience of my. imability 
prompts my discretion to resolve, 
not. to bewray so much of, that 
weakness, as to meddie“to my hurt, 
that I mew fall, certamen venit ad 
impar, to break the’ peace 
when aged war aed chancetoibreak 
me; for to throw a dart..at him 
from Bellona’s temple, (which was 
the denunciation of warr), were 


to, show myself like one. of the 


priests of that goddess, which were 
all fanatick, and used to tear their 
own flesh: 2. As Varius' Gemi- 
nus said to Cesar, qut.coram te 
dicere audet magnitudinem. tuam 


ignorat, qui non audet, humanita- 
tem, so though I could searee have 


feared a more learned; judge, yet 

a more 

able and affectionate and 

therefore it, would be a twisting or 
I 
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sonplenins ingratitude with im- 
prudence, to transforme the most 
favourable patron I have found, 
into the most formidable enemy 
that I can meet with. Had I set 
up any other theater here beside 
my conscience, as Themistocles 
upon the acclamations receaved at 
the Olympick pues. said, that he 
was sufficiently paid for all his 
travells for Greece, so I should 
think myself rewarded for, my 
studies in a full measure, pre 

down, shaken together and run- 
ning over, to find that one of so 
great judgment, hath in that man- 
ner judged of me and them; and 
as he* that thought it enough to 


‘eternize his memory to inscribe 


upon his monument the friendship 
he had with Sir Philip Sydney, 
#0 my tombe-stone could not have 
been ambitious of a more honour- 
able epitaph than Mr. Bazter's 
app ion; but that I cannot be 
guilty of such a civil pelagianism, 
as to opine that I obteined this 
grace by merit; neither with the 
Greek poet that lost his wits 


“through the applause acquired for 


one’ of his comedies, can I be so 
foolish as not to discover this to 
be an ingenious and pious artifice, 
to excite the gentry of this nation 
to give the golden ball to Pallas, 
and divorcing themselves from the 
Syrens their pleasures, to espouse 
the Muses their studies, when they 
see their labours whatever the 
metal shall be, ee at such a 
rate, and that though the image 
be low, yet he be set off as 
high by the advantage of his‘basis, 
and the same counter in an higher 

shall stand for more in ac- 
count. 3. I should be loath to 
halfe-hinder the building of the 


‘walls. of Hierusalem, by being 


guilty of ing him with the 
other hand ‘to hold a weapon, and 
but with one onely to work 
im the work; and as he which 
impeads the doing of good, doth 


* Sir Fulke Greville, 





' 
‘CFenavary, 
evil, so I should suspect my- 
self obnixious to have in some 
degree hindred, the Saint's ever- 
lasting rest, pax una triumphis in- 
numeris polior, by compelling him 


to labour in polemicks, and ravish ‘ 


from him, or take against his will, 
that time which might more fruit- 
fully be spent in writing treatises 
of mortification and devotion: a 
man of warr builds not the temple, 
which is best edified when there is 
no knocking, nor noise of ham- 
mers ; no manna falls in blustering 
weather, and they which would 
gather it were to go out of the 
campe. Indeed, the little foxes 
must be taken, which wast the 
vines, but the hope of the vintage 
is in cultivating of them ; and Pliny 
tells out of Cato concerning the old 
Romans, that whom they said to be 
a good husbandman, they most 
exceedingly commended, and as 
Hesiod calls peace uvarum largitri- 
cem, so also it is the calme wherein 
the heavenly kingsfishers make 
their nests; no man will (for which 
the Scythian king Athias is con- 
demned) prefer the neighing of 
horses for the battle, before sweet 
musick: nor (as Robertus Gallus 


upbraids the schoolmen who dis- 


sected the Scriptures to agitate in- 
tricate questions) rather chuse to 
gnaw on flints, when he might eate 
fine manchet : and as the didactic 
and pareenetic part of theology is 
more fruitfull and delightsome 
then the elenchtical (the one be- 
ing as the marrow, the other as 
the bones) so though Mr. Bazter, 
(as Lévie said of Cato) have versatile 
ingenium, sic pariler ad omnia fuit, 
ut natum ad id unum diceres 

cunque ageret, yet, as Gerhard said 
of Chemnitius, in his controversies 


‘he exceeded most others, but in 


his commentaries on the Gospel 
he excelled himself; so, though 
he be scarce second to any in his 
other tracts, yet he is farther from 
a second in those of mortification 
and devotion, which also, without 
controversy, are then most excel- 
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1824.] 
lent, when they are most without 


controversy ; and I should still de-’ 


sire that his Athene (or learning) 
as of old, may get a name by 
bringing forth an olive, the hiero- 
glyphick ef peace, rather than pro- 
ducing an horse, the emblem of 
warr, and the-olive would not part 
with her fatness to become the 
king of trees, as the bramble did 
by scratching.” pp. 32, 38. No 
private affection, however could 
prevent Baxter from opposing, 
where he thought opposition ne- 
cessary. Accordingly, in his “ Con- 
Jirmation and Restauration the ne- 
cessary means of Reformation” 
1658. 8vo., we find the follow- 
ing remarks, which we have no 
doubt were intended principally 
against Mr. Morice’s work, editions 
of which were published in 1656-7 
* Others of them must have us 
cast off discipline, and admit all to 
the communion and privileges of 
the church, and all under a blind 
pretence of charity, and some 
learned gentlemen, by words and 
writings do enrage our ignorant 
and ungodly neighbours against 
us, and make them believe that 
we do them some grievous wrong, 
because we wil] not indeed de- 
ceive them and undo them, and 
set up new church orders (or dis- 
orders) now in the end of the 
world, so contrary to all the ancient 
canons and orders of the church. 
I honour, and dearly love the 
names of many of these studious 
and pious gentlemen: but seri- 
ously I must tell them that they 
want humility, and in their good 
meanings do the church a world of 
wrong. And though they may be 
more learned even in theology 
than we, yet it is a great matter to 
have or to want experience.” pp. 
289, 290. 

Sir Wiiliam’s natural abilities 
were eminently great. Prince says 
he was “endowed with a strong, 
lasting, and retentive memory; a 
quick fancy 3 a ready apprehen- 
sion; a solid piercing j ent, 
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accompanied with an i 

industry.” With such ca i 
we are not to wonder that his ac- 
quirements were so extensive, and 
so various. He was an admirable 
linguist, and his familiarity with 
classical authors is truly astonish. 
ing. His pages are literally full 
of quotations from the Hebrew 
Rabbins, the Greek and Roman 
authors, the Fathers of the church, 
the schoolmen, and the Popish ca- 


suists. In history his readi 
must have been slat thrnc ne 4 
He appears to have carried his re- 
searches very deeply into alchymy 
and astrology. In — nothing 
seems to have escaped him: the 
divines both of the Popish and 
Reformed party, the Lutheran, 
Calvinistic, Arminian and Soci- 
nian controversies, all appear equal- 
ly familiar to him. We think that, 
with regard to the variety of read- 
ing Maleal, even Burton’s “ Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy” must yield 
to Morice’s “ Cana quasi xown.” 
As an author, we are compelled 
to judge of his merits from the 
book* last mentioned, it being the 
only one of his we have been fortu- 
nate enough to meet with. Books 
of controversy on church govern- 
ments are not generally either such 
as serve to display the author's 
ability, or to engage the reader’s 
attention. This is a happy excep- 
tion. Though a folio volume, con- 
taining 697 closely printed pages, 
we can assure our readers that we 
have read it through with consi- 
derable, if not with unmixed plea- 
sure. Though we as Independents 
are obliged to dissent from many 





* We once thought that, the appella- 
tion Sir William gave to his book was a 
happy stroke of his own, by making 
a fanciful etymology of coena, to serve as 
an argument of the commonness of the 
institution. We find, however, that he 
was not the first who attempted to esta- 
blish that etymology. ‘‘ The fourth time 
was that supper called coena, quasi Xotvn 
which signifieth as much as common.” 
Godwyn’s Anthologies Romane Histo- 
riz.” p. 118, 

12 
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of his statements, we cannot re- 
fuse to award to him the praise of 
uncommon subtlety, and of the 
most classical and brilliant wit. 
On many accounts we consider it 
one of the most original and 
interesting publications we ever 
perused. Quarto editions of this 
book were published in 1651, 6 
and 7; and a folio one dedicated 
to the Lord General Monck, in 
1660. Besides this great work, 
Sir William wrote, by the com- 
mand of Charles II. a letter to 
Dr. Peter Du Moulin, on the con- 
troversy between him and Pi.ila- 
naz -Anglicus; which letter, we 
presume from some references made 
to it by Care (in his “ Weekly 
Pacquet.” vol. v. p. 215.) was 
printed. Prince says “ I have seen 
some poemsof this gentleman's com- 
posing, which passed in MS. from 
hand to hand among some gentle- 
men in the north-west parts of 
this county (Devon) full of life 
and briskness.” We suppose these 
were never printed. Some of his 
letters are preserved in the “ Cul- 
lection of Original Papers,” ap- 
pended to ‘‘ Hutchinson’s History 
of Massachuset’s Bay.” ‘The fol- 
lowing piece has been attributed 
to him, and Prince leaves the 
matter undetermined. “ A’ Let- 
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ter to General Monck, in answer to 
his of the 23d of January ; directed 
to Mr. Rolle of Heanton, to be 
communicated to the gentry of 
Devonshire.” Dated January, 28, 
1659. Subscribed R. M. Dr. 
Malachy Thurston's learned work, 
“« De Respiratione,” was dedicated 
to Sir William: The reputation 
he obtained amongst his contem- 
poraries may be easily estimated 
by a recollection of the important 
station he occupied in the critical 
period immediately succeeding the 
Restoration. Though we cannot 
remember to have seen more than 
one reference to his writings in 
modern times, which occurs im 
** Moorehouse’s Thoughts on the 
essential requisites of Church-com- 
munion,” we do not scruple to 
aver that in his great work so 
often referred to, are contained all 
the arguments which are brought 
forward to oppugn the sentiments 
of Congregationalists, on admission 
to the Lord's supper, and aecords 
ingly, we find that in Williams's 
edition of “ Wilkins’s Ecclesias- 
tes,” $vo, 1718, it is included in 
the list of books on the Lord's sup~ 
per recommended to divines. 

MILEs. 
Ovinice Insule. 
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No. XLVII. 
CONFESSION OF SIN. 

*« If we confess our sins, He is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrightecousness.’’ 
1 Johni. 9, 

Tuar“ all have sinned and come 

short of the glory of God,” is the 

express declaration of an inspired 
apostle, and the assertion, in all 
its awful import, is fully sustained 
by the appeal to experience. There 
is no truth more clearly stated, 
or more unanswerably proved, in 


the word of God, none more in- 
delibly marked in the records of 
man’s history, none more deeply 
branded upon human character, 
than this,—that there is in the 
heart, manifesting itself in the 
life, a predominant principle of 
opposition to the law of God, a 
spirit of rebellion against the divine 
government, a disposition to fulfil 
the desires of the flesh, .and to 
prefer all manner of unrighteous- 
ness to the pure service of a holy: 
God, Let.us honestly search our 
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1824.) 
own hearts; let us:trace the cur- 
rent of our lives, and ascertain the 
leading bias of our tempers and 
tendencies ; let us deal faithfully 
with ourselves, and the éxamina- 
tion will terminate in the convic- 
tion that our conscience is defiled, 
our habits and affections hostile to 
all good, our partialities linked 
with the course of this world, and 
all our impulses earthly, sensual, 
devilish. Imagine not that these 
are phrases brought together by a 
mere desire to produce effect, they 
are the words of truth and sober- 
ness, and no one who lias been 
taught the plague of his own 
heart will think the statement 
overcharged. 

When the Spirit of God gains 
admission to the inner man, and 
begins the glorious work of the 
new creation, all this, and more 
than this, breaks upon the affright- 
ed conscience, and fills it with salu- 
taty grief and holy mourning. All 
the sources of relief’ and consola- 
tion which have mitigated com- 
mon sorrows, are ineffectual here. 
An unwonted feeling occupies the 
mind—the world, the creature, 
the self-sustaining spirit, are an- 
nihilated before it—the soul awak- 
ened to a new and agitating sense 
of terrible realities, asks itself the 
appalling question, ‘ How can I 
stand before a ‘sin-hating God? 
How can I meet the flaming eye 
of the Omniscient Judge> None 
of those delusions in which I have 
trusted, will now bear me up—a 
new and fearful light is let in 
upon me, and reveals a scene of 
guilt and misery that fills me with 
despair.’ The burdened conscience 
looks in all directions for help ; 
it seeks relief by confession; it 
eagerly demands counsel and suc- 
cour, and too often, in its intense 
and undiscerning anxiety, asks 
where it cannot obtain, seeks 
where it cannot find, and knocks 
where thedoor is hopelessly closed, 
or when opened, unfolds not the 
bright temple of the Lord, but the 
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darkened chambers of human in- 
verition. 

There is no stronger proof of 
the depravity of our common na- 
ture than this, that the selfishness 
of man has prompted him not onl 
to put in jeopardy his own eter- 
nal interests, but to fasten on, these 
of others as the prey of his avarice, 
his pride, or his ambition.. Among 
the engines which have thus been 
set at work for the furtherance of 
these guilty machinations, there is 
none more effectual than the in- 
fluence that has been obtained by 
means of the moral exigency to 
which we have just referred. The 
confessional has been brought in 
aid of a fell scheme to Jord it over 
the consciences of mankind, and 
when the young convert obeyed 
the impulse of his spirit, and the 
dictates of the priest, when he 
sought for holy counsel and wise 
direction in the way to Zion, he 
was met by a system of frivolous 
observance and enthralling pen- 
ance, which, instead of cherishing, 
tended to quench the work of 
grace, 


«¢ The hungry sheep look up, and are not 
fed.” 


What saith the Scripture? In 
that only and unerring guide of. 
man’s weak and wandering spirit, 
the objects and limits.at Christian 
confession are too clearly andaim- 
pressively revealed, to admit of 
any but wilful misapprehensi6én. 
We are recommended by James ta 
“confess our faults one to ano- 
ther,” that we may participate in 
the benefit of each other's prayers, 
and this, with the aids and conso- 
lations afforded by the counsel and 
ac. monition of our Christian friends, 
comprizes the sum of the advan- 
tages obtained from this free in« 
tereommunication, Their magni- 
tude and importance are certainly 
not diminished by separating them 
from the imaginary blessings de- 
rived from canonical penance and 
priestly absolution. 
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But there is another species of 
confession to which we are, in the 
sacred volume, enjoined and in- 
vited by the strongest exhortations, 
and of which the privilege and the 
happy results cannot be overrated. 
When I kept silence, is the language 
of repentant David, my bones waxed 
old —— my roaring all the day 

ce esees I acknowledged 
my sin : unto Thee, and mine iniquity 
have I not hid: I said I will con- 
fess my transgressions unto the 
Lord ; and thou forgavest the ini- 
quity of my sin. For this shall 
every one that is godly pray unto 
thee in a time when thou mayest be 
found.” —“ Only acknowledge thine 
iniquity,” is the compassionate ex- 
postulation of Jehovah himself, 
speaking by his prophet, that thou 
hast transgressed against the Lord 
thy God ....+.... and I will 
take you one of a city, and two of 
‘ amit iy and will bring you unto 

fession of sin to God, 

jf is at once our constant duty 
and our high privilege ;—the out- 
pouring of the contrite spirit is the 
end of sorrows and the beginning 
of joys. Language cannot express 
its blessedness in stronger terms 
than those employed by the a 
tle when he tells us, that if me 
confess our sins, he is faithful and 
aed to forgive us our sins, and to 

af all unrighteousness. 

B our farther. meditations on 
these words, we shall endeavour, 

[. To explain what is here to be 
understood by confession of sin. 

II. To show the security we 
have that on confession we shall 
receive forgiveness of sins. 

III. To exhibit the happy con- 
sequence of sin confessed and for- 


given. 
I. We shall briefly inquire mhat 

we are here to understand dy con- 
Session of sin. It may seem very 
unnecessary to ask a question ap- 
tly of such easy soluticn, and 

are they who have so learned 
Christ, as to have a right. under- 


standing of these things. But it 
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is to be feared that there are many 
who err on this vital point, who 
mistake the nature of true peni- 
tence, and pass into eternity with 
a lie in their right hands. To feel 
a keen remorse at the recollection 
of a sinful life, when the terrors of 
the Almighty hem the offender 
round—to confess the sinfulness 
of sin when its enjoyments have 
faded from our sight and sense— 
these are emotions which come far 
short of that hatred of sin as an, 
offence and rebellion against God, 
as the disease of the soul, as a dis- 
qualification for the presence and 
favour of infinite Holiness, and as 
an outrage on that unutterable 
love which brought down on earth 
the Majesty of heaven, which 
reigns in the contrite and broken 
spirit. Yes, and there are those 
who claim to themselves the name 
and character of the ministers of 
Christ, who give sanction to this 
awful delusion, and promise the 
deliverances and the immunities of 
true repentance to its hollow sem- 
blance. Alas for them and for 
those who follow such blind guides 
to their eternal ruin. Gospel peni 
tence lies, not on the life, but deep 
in the heart, it is the result, not of 
a vain re that the season of 
sin is past, not of a sudden terror 
at the near prospect of eternity, 
but of a godly sorrow, a sanctified 
grief at the conviction that the 
ret t end and happiness of man 
been missed, that the mercy 
of God has been trifled with, that 
the cross of Christ has been disre- 
, and the temple of the Holy 
Spirit darkened and defiled. It 
is, in the.comprehensive language 
of inspiration, REPENTANCE To- 
warps Gop, and it lays the sinner 
prostrate in the dust before a 
throne of grace, seeking deliver~ 
ance, not merely from the dread 
of punishment, but from the in- 
tolerable burden of sin itself. The 
work of regeneration is begun, the 
decisive step is taken out of the 
charmed circle of the world, the 
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first advance is made into the re- 
gion of light, and purity, and life, 
and the humbled penitent oppressed 
beneath the weight of conscious 
guilt and infirmity, draws nigh to 
his only source of hope, God in 
Christ reconciling sinners to him- 
self, and makes confession of his 
sin. But it is here of the highest 
importance to ascertain, 

II, What security we have that 
this will be availing, and that con- 
Session of sin will be followed by 
forgiveness. Repentance is a self- 
condemning grace, and when it 
holds up to man the mirror that 
reflects his moral likeness, it shows 
him so deformed and sensualized, 
that it seems impossible to trans- 
form him anew into the image of 
God. Diyine mercy both can and 
will do all things, but the repen- 
tant and returning prodigal though 
he doubts not of the all-renewing 

of grace, yet he fears that 
its miracles may not be wrought 
for him. Fear not, O thou of 
contrite spirit !—the word is on 
record, the promise and surety of 
apardoning God. Dost thou ask 
on what security thine hopes are 
to be founded ?—take it in the 
animating assurance of the text, 
that if we confess our sins, God is 
FAITHFUL and just to forgive us 
our sins. Here then is our reli- 
ance; the fidelity and the justice 
of Jehovah are plighted for the re- 
mission of our sins. He is faith- 
ful, and he has promised. He is 
just, and the ransom has been 
paid. The whole Bible is a per- 
petual commentary on the great 
doctrine of forgiveness on repent- 
ance. Its History, its Prophecies, 
its Devotional compositions, are 
all fraught with illustrations of 
this grand verity, and with proofs 
of the undeviating faithfulness of 
the Divine Being in all His trans- 


_ actions with mankind. Nor is his 


justice less conspicuously mani- 
fested. He displayed its inflexible 
character in the destruction of the 
human race by the deluge, in His 
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dealings with His rebellious peo» 
ple, their calamities, their ¢apti- 
vities, their dispersion,—but be- 
yond all these displays of awful 
justice, was that glorious yet ter- 
rible manifestation which has for 
ever identified the agonies of the 
garden, and the shame of the 
cross, with the deliverance of a 
ruined race. There was no alter- 
native, the just God could not 
forego the consistency of His cha- 
racter—He had framed counsels 
of mercy in behalf of criminals 
who could offer no expiation of 
inexcusable guilt, and there was 
but One who could become a 
sufficient substitute. It was im- 
possible for the blood of bulls and 
of goats to take away sin—that 
mysterious and transcendent work 
could only be achieved by the 
Lamb of God, by him who, think- 
ing it not robbery to be equal 
with God, left his throne of 
heavenly glory for a life amid 
scorn, and persecution, and a 
death painful and ignominious. 
In our nature he suffered this, 
for us, and in our stead. Now, 
sinner, after the contemplation of 
these bright evidences of mercy 
and justice, after looking on the 
costly sacrifice which a just and 
faithful God has a as the 
price of thy salvation, canst thou 
doubt or hesitate >—O lift up thy 
heart and hands to Ged in Chri 

only acknowledge thy. transgres- 
sion, and he will forgive thee the 
iniquity of thy sin, But it is 
possible that some poor trembling 
penitent, conscious of infirmity, 
and skilful in drawing conclusions 
against himself, may reply to all 
this—“ Of what avail will my 
confession, of what avail will even 
my pardon be, since I shall in- 
evitably relapse into’sin, as soon 
as I retire from a throne of grace 
and remingle with the world?” 


Not so—there will and power 
go forth with such an one from 
is retirement and his i 


prostration 
—the blessing of Him with whom 





he has held communion is. with 
his spirit, and he shall be. upheld 
by, an.arm of strength, and guided 
by. a hand divine. In farther 
confirmation of our wavering faith, 


us, 
Ii. Endeavour to set forth the 
happy consequence of sin confessed 
and forgiven, If we confess our 
sin, he is not only faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, but he 
will complete his work of mercy, 
hy cleansing us from all unrigh- 
teousness. _ What ° blessing can 
transcend, can equal this? For- 
iveness—the restoration of the 
ivine favour! — Holiness—the 
restoration of the Divine image! 
Deliverance from the curse, and 
preparation for a blissful immor- 
tality—-surely for such immunities 
and prospects as these, all would 
be. willing to: contend, all would 
be eager to confess their sins, and 
to obtain this happy; transfer from 
astate of condemnationand misery, 
to a condition of purity and joy! 
No—such.is the infatuation of the 
pman. heart that it shrinks from 
that painful. but, salutary dispen- 
sation which has made repentance 
e path to felicity ; such is its 
degradation, that it turns. away 
rom, that holiness which is the 
indispensible. prerequisite for the 
presence of Goa. Hold up the 
gratificatio 


ns. of . sense, the, reple- 
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tion of avarice, the elevation of 
pride and ambition, and the men 
of the world will struggle eagerly 
for their possession ; but tell them 
of celestial joys, of treasure in 
heaven, of the prize of their high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus, 
and they are deaf to the voice of 
the preacher, and blind to the 
lustre of divine truth. These, 
however, whether contemned or 
welcomed, are the great things of 
life, death, and eternity ; they are 
the only realities amid a world of 
shadows and delusions, and they 
are the consequences—the happy 
consequences of pardoned sin. 

O then, let us live for these 
things! Depending humbly but 
firmly, on divine grace, Jet us 
pray without ceasing, confessing 
our transgression to the. gteat 
searcher .of hearts, and he »will 
forgive our sins, in faithfulness, 
for he hath premised—in, justice, 
for Christ.has died... Nor will his 
mercy be stayed even here, for he 
will keep us from falling, sanctify 
our hearts, make ‘ Holinessto the 
Lord” ‘the charatter and; the end 
of all our thoughts and words and 
deeds, and,. at last, administer unto 
us an abundant entrance into that 
blessed region where there shall in 
no mise enter in any thing that.de- 
Sileth, but they which are written in 
the Lamb’s book of life. 





“ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c, 


“ON CHARITY. 


« Lov Se.a,vertue whereby we explain 
Ourselves to God, and God to us again. 


Ur lovirig God, if! neglect my neighbour, 
y love: hath: lost his: proof, and I my 

- aur, 

My zea), my faith,; my hope that never 

is me, 

fchatity be wanting, nought avails me.” 

Tius is one. of the most, important 

apteeBne raOpirr taekienisivated 

of, Christian ; graces... It makes 


earth most like heaven, and man 
most like God. All admire. it 
but few pursue it; many are found 
to praise it, but only -here and 
there one can be said uniformly 
and habitually to practice it.. We 
all believe in its importance, and, 
in theory, maintajn that it is. the 
fulfilling of the law, and the glory 
of the gospel ;—that it is the vital 
spring of obedience, the bond of 


-perfectness—and the soul and sub- 


stance of true piety, without which 
the Christian name is but sound. 
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ing brass or a tinkling cymbal: 
yet its obligations are but inade- 
quately enforced, and more inade- 
quately felt. There is a spurious 
charity which in our day vaunteth 
itself, contrary to the apostolic 
rule: which stalks about ‘the 
world to put out the eyes of truth, 
and teach men to turn their back 
on conscience. But assuredly this 
is a traitor, and ought to be ex- 
posed. Indifference to the mi- 
nutest parts of the divine revealed 
will is not charity, for then the 
more general and indiscriminate 
our views the more charitable—or 
the farther we recede from the 
infinite accuracy and perfection of 
the divine knowledge the more we 
approximate tohis loveliness ; then 
the more we advance in the per- 
fection of knowledge, in minute 
acquaintance with truth, the more 
should we recede from the rule 
and bondof perfectness: but surely 
the fallacy of this stands self-ex- 
posed. There can be no con- 
trariety between love and truth— 
Christian charity and Christian 
wisdom must be twin sisters, both 
of a heavenly birth—both of a 
divine nature—and both, it ap- 
pears to me, inseparable. If the 
growth of charity be genuine, the 
love of truth must be proportion- 
ably promoted in the human heart : 
and that man’s real advancement 
in the truth is to be as much ques- 
tioned, who does not grow in 
charity, as his charity who slights 
the voice of truth. There has 
often been a sort of secondary 
undet-ground warfare carried on 
by the professed friends of charity 
against the strenuous advocates of 
truth. The stern friends of truth 
and consistency have perceived the 
claims of the supreme reason, and 
have maintained that truth alone 
is of an immortal and divine na- 
ture—they have said the wisdom 
which is from above is FIRST 
pure, then peaceable—and, we 
never will sacrifice the interests of 

Cone. Mac. No. 74. 
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truth to those of charity. The 
advocates of Christian love, on the 
other hand, have maintained that 
truth may be important, but love 
is more so;—that names, and sects, 
and parties must fall ;—and that 
we must not be too nice and 
scrupulous in our researches, even 
into the will of God, but shut our 
eyes to little matters for the sake 
of greater. Thus one party has 
charged the other with laxness— 
and the other has retorted in out- 
cries of bigotry. On the one side 
are to be seen the most conscien- 
tious and devoted worshippers of 
the divine wisdom—on: the other, 
the most ardent devotees of charity, 
and the most popular patrons of 
liberality aud benevolence. But 
surely the two sides should ad- 
vance a little nearer to each other, 
as both are convinced, that there 
will be an eternal union between 
the two celestial graces they re- 
spectively admire. There is no 
contrariety or repugnancy between 
the heat and the light of the sun- 
beam—they are both qualities or 
modes of the same heaven-born 
element: the glorious sun while 
he shines, and spreads his own 
warmth, calls forth to life and 
being the otherwise sleeping and 
latent embryos of nature. The 
light of truth gives direction and 
accuracy to Christian love, and 
the warmth of love gives fruitful. 
ness to the tree of knowledge. 
Truth guides love, and love attires 
truth in its divinest lustre. With- 
out love, truth would be destitute 
of efficiency, and without truth as 
its rule, charity would cease to be 
a virtue. “ The light of religion 
is not that of the moon, light 
without heat; but neither is its 
warmth that of the stove, warmth 
without light. Religion is the 


sun, whose warmth indeed swells, 

and stirs, and actuates the life of 

nature ; but who at the same time 

beholds all the growth of life with 

a master-eye, makes all objects 
K 








lorious on which he looks, and 
‘by that glory visible to all others.” 
: highest perfection of the 
Christian character, consists not in 
the neglect of the smallest portions 
of divine light, but in the appor- 
tionment to each of its due mea- 
sure of importance—and this is 
to be done only by aconstant and 
careful scrutiny of the divine fule. 
Every man ought not only to have 
a divine warrant for all he believes 
ee aaa but he ought to be 
equally conscientious in his efforts 
to know all that is revealed. It 
is truth alone that can give sta- 
bility to his heart’s emotions, and 
arm his charity with the genuine 
heroism of Christ, The triumphs 
of Jove are great, but those of truth 
are equal, If love makes thé phi- 
lanthropist, yet truth makes the 
martyr—and the greatest exemplar 
of our nature combined the two in 
his one great act at Calvary; and 
who can say which appeared the 
more illustrious—the divine phi- 
lanthropist or the human martyr ? 
If the greatest and the best of 
beings, to whose perfection the 
Christian hopes to be assimilated, 
is styled “ Love,” in many an 
emphatic sense; yet let it never 
be overlooked, that the same high 
authority denominates him the 
“Parner or Licuts,” and his 
Son, “Tue Licht ofr THE 
Wortp.” Would we become his 
in‘ the highest and most appro- 
sense of that term, we must 

e “ Children of Light.” I 
cannot conceive of any service 
rendered to the cause of Christian 
charity in our own day higher or 
more praise-worthy than a display 
of the perfect harmony of charity 
and’ truth—an illustration of the 
= which I fear is stronger 
my own ideal than I have been 
able to make it in these brief 
hints ;—that there not only is no 
discrepancy in the cultivation of 
charity, and the pursuit of truth ; 
but'that the genuine fruit of the 
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latter is, and must, from a neces- 
sity of nature, always be an ap- 
proximation in the other to the 
likeness of the divine nature. 
God created man at first in his own 
image, and the new creation of 
the Gospel, if it is less the work 
of an instant—is not a less per- 
fect representation of the glory 
and goodness of God. “ Truth, 
which only doth judge itself, 
teacheth, that the inquiry of truth, 
which is the love-making, or 
wooing of it; the knowledge of 
truth, which is the presence of 
it; and the belief of truth, which 
is the enjoying of it; is the sove- 
reign good of human nature. The 
first creature of God in the works 
of the days, was the light of sense ; 
the last was the light of reason ; 
and his Sabbath-work, ever since, 
is the illumination of his Spirit. 
First, he breathed light upon the 
face of the matter, or chaos; then 
he breathed light into the face of 
man; and still he breatheth and 
inspireth light into the face of his 
chosen. Certainly it is heaven 
upon earth to have a man’s mind 
move in charity, rest in provi- 
dence, and turn upon the poles 
of truth.” (Lorp Bacon.) I could 
exceedingly wish, Mr. Editor, that 
some of your correspondents would 
undertake, either through the me- 
dium of your pages, or in some 
other way, to call the attention of 
the Christian church to the joint- 
claims of charity and truth, for 
as the minds of many are affected 
at present, I fear, what we are 
gaining on the one side, we are 
losing on the other. If we have 
widened the compass of our 
principles, yet we have taken 
from their depth. And while we 
have studied extension, we have 
overlooked sojidity. I will yield 
to no man in devout admiration of 
Christian charity. I hope I can, not 
merely in word, but in substan- 
tial friendship and Christian com- 
munion, accept all whom God has 
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ted; but at the same time, 
I should feel it the bitterest satire 
upon myself to be constrained 
to acknowledge, that this made 
me indifferent to the little matters 
of the revealed will of God. To 
me, it appears no charity to love 
those who differ nothing’ from us, 
or between whom and ourselves 
the differences may be veiled or 
treated as worthless: but that is 
charity, to love wherever that same 
love of truth and truth’s Author 
appears, as we feel in ourselves, 
though it may be conjoined with 
opinions and practices diverse 
from our own—to extend this as 
far as we are sure God extends 
his love, notwithstanding all the 
various shades and hues of his 
people’s characters, views, and 
practices—and to love as he loves, 
not' in word only, but in deed and 
in truth. The greatest actions are 
but the greatest truths, and the 
greatest perfection is that of the 
divine nature, where love and truth 
are eternally united. ‘ Think oft 
of heaven, and what sort of a 
thing a saint will be in glory, 
when he shall shine as the stars, 
and be equal to the angels; and 
then you will quickly see cause 
to love them.” (Baxter.) I 
hope these few hints will invite 
an abler pen to the subject, and 
remain, 
Your's, &c. 
Fraternus AMEN. 


St che tent tinted 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE ANGEL 
GABRIEL AS IT REGARDS BAP- 
TISM. 


(To the Editors.) 


GentLemen,—It is probable that 
our Lord’s forerunner was called 
“ The Baptist,” from being the 
founder and administtator of this 
religious ordinance, as Christ was 
of the holy supper, before the 
rending of the veil in the Jewish 
templé, whilst the law, in all its 
ceremonies as enjoined by Moses, 
was yet standing, in full authority. 


The Testimony of the Angel Gabriel, ¢. 


67 
The prediction of the angel before 
his birth to his father Zi i 
Luke i. 16, 17; “ Many of the 
children of Israel shall he turn 
unto the Lord their God, And 
he shall go before him in the spirit 
and power of Elias,, to turn bia 
hearts of the fathers to the chil- 
dren, and the disobedient to the 
wisdom of the just: to make ready 
a people prepared for the Lord, 
was a promise that insured the 
success of his preparatory mini- 
stry ; which success, these words 
of the angel to the Virgin Mary. 
had in view.—“ That holy thing 
which shall be born of thee, 

be called’ the Son of God” as the 
angel testified; that men might 
believe upon him. 

Hence, when the Jews sent 
priests and Levites to the Baptist, 
saying, “ Who art thou?” and, 
“why baptizest thou?” he re- 
turned that comprehensive answer, 
John i. 19—34, of which this, in 
short; seems the purport. ‘“ I am 
not that Christ ;” but, “ that He 
might be made manifest to Israel, 
therefore, was I sent baptizing with 
water.” He, now, is made “ mani- 
Jest,” and “ standeth amongst you,” 
but’ “ ye know him not,” neither 
did I know Him, until his baptism, 
when the Spirit sat upon him like 
a dove, as the sign given by which, 
I was to know.Him ; and, I saw 
that sign, and “ bear record that, 
this is—* The Son. of God!"— 
Thus John prepared the Lord his 
way before him ! 

“The next day John seeth 


* Jesus coming unto him, and saith, 


behold, The Lamb of God!” Now, 
this Lamb of God was Hé, of 
whom he spake when he baptized 
the people, saying unto them, 
Acts xix. 4—6, “ That they 
sHoULD believe on Him,” i. e. for 
their salvation. ‘ Again,” John 
i. 35—44, “ the next day,” after 
this, “ John stood and two of his 
disciples. And looking upon Jesus |. 
as he walked, he said, Behold the 
Lainb of God ;”"—“ and they fol- 
K2 
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lowed Jesus.” It was now that 
the Baptist’s saying, “ He must 
increase, but I must decrease,” 
-began to be accomplished. For 
“one of the two was, Andrew, 
Simon Peter’s brother, who, hence, 
became Christ’s disciple. The 
news that the Messiah so long 
by the Jewish peo- 
ple, was made really “ manifest,” 
spread speedily amongst John’s 
disciples. On meeting each other 
their joyful salutation was, “‘we have 
Sound Him of whom Moses in the 
law and the prophets did write, 
Jesus,” or it is—“ Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the son of Joseph.” Now, 
our Lord proceeds to call his 
twelve apostles, who all appear, as 
well as ‘* Andrew, Simon Peter's 
brother,” to have been thus “ made 
ready” for him. Thus the Bap- 
tist prepared a people for him! 
That the twelve apostles were 
baptized of John to be “ made 
ready for the Lord,” we have this 
evidence, Ist. In the teaching of 
Christ, men “ rejected the counsel 
of God against themselves, deing 
not baptized ;” therefore, he could 
not call those to be his immediate 
disciples and attendants who re- 
fused the ordinance.—2d. If not 
of John, they were not baptized at 
all, for “‘ Jesus baptized not, but 
his disciples ;” nor did they, that 
the history shows, baptize each 
other.—3d. The Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, were in 
the docirine, although not in the 
verbal form of John’s baptism: 
Christ was “the Lamb of God,” 
whom the voice from heaven pro- 
claimed, saying, ‘‘. This is my be- 
loved Son;” also John taught that 
Christ should baptize “‘ with the 
Holy Ghost,” who, to identify and 
seal him at the river Jordan, in a 
visible shape, abode upon Him ; 
but after the resurrection at the 
tomb of Jesus, in which the deeds 
of the sacred Three are so con- 
icuous, it was administered in 
ir names accordingly. Those 
* certain disciples,” therefore, men- 
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tioned, Acts xix. 1—7, who. had 
been baptized of John, but “‘ knew 
not that there wasany-Holy Ghost,” 
discovering this great ignorance in 
the Christian system, were bap- 
tized again in the “ name of the 
Lord Jesus,” i. e. in the verbal 
form of words which regard the 
complete system, as the Lord 
Jesus had commanded. A case 
which could never recur in other 
circumstances ; yet it shows, that 
there is no plea now for ana- 
baptism, where “ water” has been 
applied in the sacred names, as a 
religious service, and that, the 
twelve apostles were either bap- 
tized by John the Baptist, or re- 
jected this means appointed for 
their improvement and prepara- 
tion. But after the day of Pente- 
cost, being endued with plenary 
inspiration, which taught them 
* all things,” they needed no more 
the emblem. 

Yes; even Judas himself was 
*‘ made ready for the Lord ;” he 
knew his person, and the truth 
and evidence of the Christian 
theory, was sent with the rest 
from his sacred presence, when 
they went forth “‘ two and two” 
to preach his Gospel: he could 
therefore preach, and perhaps did 
preach, successfully, for Acts i. 25, 
‘He took part in this ministry 
and apostleship,” and for these 
reasons had “ the greater sin,” in 
betraying his faithful master. 

Here, “ God put down the 
mighty from their seats, and ex- 
alted them of low degree,” as in 
the song of Mary, “ every valley 
was exalted, and every mountain 
and hill was made low ;” the dig- 
nitaries of the Jewish church were 
humbled, and illiterate fishermen 
magnified ; the “ crooked” policy 
of a corrupt spiritual government 
was made “ straight ;” and the 
‘* rough ways” in religion, made 
rough by interested time-serving 
doctors of the law and rulers, were 
made “ plain,” and the renovated 

christian church boasts of ber 
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“‘ twelve foundations,” to this day, 
“ which are the twelve apostles of 
the Lamb;” for another was chosen 
in his stead, who fell by his trans- 
gression. We see, then, that John 
was succeeded, not to prepare the 
Lord his way, only, but to “ make 
ready a people prepared for him.” 
And this was not all, but, 

He actually “turned many to 
the Lord their God,” by a true 
conversion; the disobedient to 
the wisdom of the just; the 
** eleven” were of this number, 
and we know not how many 
others: and here arise questions 
which go, I think, to settle all 
dispute upon the real design and 
use of baptism, from the testimony 
of Gabriel, the chief archangel. 

Ist. Did John “ prepare the 
Lord his way” into his mediatorial 
work and office, by baptizing him 
inlo public notice? who will deny 
it? 

2d. Did he, also, “ prepare a 
people for the Lord’s use and ser- 
vice in setting up his Gospel 
kingdom ; and, moreover, did he 
turn “many to the Lord their 
God”—to “the wisdom of the 
just,” to stand ready to become its 
true and faithful subjects? This, 
too, must be granted; for the 
Saviour complains of his own per- 
sonal ministry, saying, ‘I have 
laboured in vain, and spent my 
strength for nought and in vain ;” 
yet, through means of John, he 
had his followers. But, 

$d. Were “ Jerusalem and all 
Judea, and all the region round 
about Jordan,” who, “ were ail 
baptized of John, confessing their 
sins,” in any sense that is Scrip- 
tural, so “ prepared for the Lord,” 
or so’ “ turned to the Lord their 
God,” in truth and verity? If 
not, Gabriel’s testimony shows us, 
thaf? He neither proclaimed the 
doctrines of baptism, nor baptized 
the people, to recagnize their being 
so, but ministered in both as ap- 
pointed means, for promoting such 
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attainments, which God was pleased 
to bless to “‘ many” of them, as the 
angel had predicted. Thus the 
statement is undeniable, as in our 
approved version, Matt. iii. 11, 
‘* | baptize you unto repentance,” 
which the Baptist did, Acts 
xix. 4—6, “ saying unto the peo- 
ple, that they should believe*on , 
Him” (Christ), i. e. for their sal- 
vation Here I perceive part of 
the “ great stone, like a railisione,” 
from the angel’s hand, upon the 
neck of modern systems, 

4th. Was it heard since the 
world was made, that one was 
sent of heaven with due creden- 
tials for drawing men around him, 
to “‘ prepare them for the Lord,” 
and to turn them to the truest 
wisdom by a course of ministry, 
and that all who came “ forth” 
to him from distant places, in great 
companies, and as entire strangers, 
to enjoy the means afforded, “came 
forth” already prepared, andalready 
turned to the Lord, before they 
had enjoyed such ministry, to be 
recognized, and at the first inter- 
view, for truly converted persons? 
If not, where is the proof that it 
was so in the Baptist’s ministry? 
Here I see another weighty part of 
the ‘ stone” before us. 

As the sole object of John’s 
ministry, then, was, to “ prepare 
the Lord his way before him,” by 


introducing him into public no- 


tice, and to “ prepare a people 
made ready for him,” of the mul- 
titudes who “ came forth” to him, 
by “ preaching ;” or, as the Greek 
term signifies, by proclaiming 
openly, as a common cryer, bap- 
tism in its use and doctrines ; and 
by baptizing, intended by the 
angel’s testimony; when this 


-“ mighty angel,” Rev. xviii. 21, 


shall “ cast his stone like a great 
millstone into the sea,” i. e. when 
the full weight of his testimony, 
in regard to baptism shall be felt 
throughout all Christendom, “ Ba- 
bylon” must fall for ever, and her 
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“ merchandise” in temporal gains, 
in. spiritual “ slaves,” and in the 
“souls of men,” must fall with 


For each Christian minister, 
from the triple crown to the gifted, 
pious, humble, labourer, who shall 
be called to teach sinful men, “ re- 
pentance and remission of sins,” 
“ Baplizing them,”—with ‘ the 
baptism of repentance, for the re- 
mission of sins” (the sign of the 
grace he teaches, ) will follow John 
the Baptist, and all the divine 
apostles, literally to do so by the 
rule of our Lord’s commission : 
will bold himself no more to be a 

judge over them, in the country 
all around him, to admit them to 
“* the profession of the Gospel,” as 
baptism is made by system, or to 
reject them from it ; buta minis/er 
of Jesus Christ, to give them this, 
with -all means ‘ without” his 
church or kingdom, duly to pre- 
pare them for it: will do his best 
to instruct, to.warn, and counsel 
them, and upon their becoming 
willing, will baptize them, like in- 
spired-men, in the “ same hour” 
straightway, “her and her house- 
hold/’—* him and all his,” as a 
step to such preparation; and will 
leave all to their own reflections, 
and to the blessing of God upon 
them, only “teaching them on, still, 
actually to become obedient to the 
King of Zion, or “ to observe all 
things whatsoever,” which have 
been by him commanded; that 
“by works faith may be made 
perfect.” Never will he dream, 
with our Baptist and Psedobaptist 
brethren, that his feeble, fallible 
hands, hold the “ keys” of spiritual 
power for opening and for shutting 
that kingdom—called the kingdom 
of heaven !—by giving or by re- 
JSusing baptism, at his own “ sole” 
discretion. 

Hence, from St. Peter’s, at 
Rome, in all its imposing splen- 
dour,. to the cottage in the lonely 
village, those ‘‘ keys” of power 
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will be found, and must be found, 
in each regular Coristian church, 
as a body congregate, only where 
Christ at first placed them, for 
opening and for shutting the Gos- 
pel kingdom, as the seat of truth 
and order, by their united and 
pious judgment. The bringing 
men up to the standard of oppos- 
ing sects and systems, as the'title, 
yea, as the condition of their being 
baptized, can be no more ; but the 
Gospel must be free to all men in 
all nations, in its verbal, and in its 
ritual sign of grace, as accountable 
to God alone for the use they make 
of it, as it was at the beginning: 

Halsted. 
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PARALLELISMS. 
(To the Editors.) 


GenTLemMeEN,-- The following notes 
are extracted from my adversaria, 
and may amuse some of your 
readers, as adding to those plagia- 
risms or imitations, I have before 
presented them with. My re- 
searches in this particular study 
have induced me at length to be- 
lieve, if not, that the fountain itself 
of thought is ‘exhausted, yet, that 
our lines are too short to enable us 
to draw its pure and salubrious 
streams, and that we are, there- 
fore, necessitated to sip from the 
reservoirs which other times, and 
men of other mould have sup- 
plied. 

In the first instance which I 
present, the character of the indi- 
vidual, both for probity and origi- 
nality, forbids us to suppose him 
guilty of intentional ' plagiarism, 
whilst the strict similarity of 
thought obliges us to believe, that 
though perhaps unconscious of it 
himself, yet he was indebted for 
his idea to an author with wh 
works it is impossible to sehipals 
he could be unacquainted. I am 
the more anxious to adjust this 
claim, as the French editor dis- 
tinguishes. this identical thought, 


James Bass. - 
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‘ in his preface to the reader, as 
affording a striking instance of that 
vein of grand and original reason- 
ing with which the work is con- 
fessedly enriched. 

The work to which I allude, is 
Pascal’s “ Thoughts.” I quote 
from the French edition, Amster- 
dam, 1750, 12mo. 


** Les prophetes sont meslez de pro- 
pheties particulieres, et de celles du 
Messie, afin que les propheties du Messie 
ne fussent pas sans preuves, et que les 
propheties particulieres ne fussent pas 
sans fruit.’’—p. 93. 


‘The prophets mingled particular 
prophecies with those respecting the 
Messias, that neither the latter should 
be without proof, nor the former with- 
out fruit.” 


The passage is so laconically ex- 
pressed, that it is difficult at first 
to comprehend the author’s mean- 
ing; but the French editor, by 
the lucid illustration which he af- 
fords us in his preface, leads me to 
believe that its genuine sense is in 
perfect accordance with the import 
of the following sentence extracted 
from a sermon by the judicious 
Hooker. It must, at least, be 
confessed, that much of the vigour 
of the idea occurs in the pages 
of the Englishman, though the 
Frenchman has given it a more 
antithetical turn. ‘ The Lord, 
together with their preachings, 
whom he sent immediately from 
himself, to reveale these things,” 
(salvation by Him—saving truths) 
** unto the world, mingled pro- 
phecies of things both civik and 
ecclesiastical, which were to come 
in every age, from time to time, 
till the very last of the latter age, 
that by those things wherein we 
see daily, their words fulfilled and 
done, we might have strong con- 
solation in the hope of things 
which are not seen, because they 
have revealed as well the one as 
the other. For when many things 
are spoken of before in Scripture, 
whereof we see first. one thing 
accomplished, and then another, 
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and so a third, perceive we not 
plainly that God doth nothing else 
but lead us along by the Saal, 
till hee have settled us wu the 
rock of an assured hope, that not 
one jot or tittle of his word shall 
passe till all bee fulfilled ?”—First 
Sermon on part of S, Jude. Works, 
folio, p. 560. 

If | should derive my second 
case from Sterne’s writings, I am 
afraid you will think me rem actam 
agere. However, as I never pe- 
rused Dr. Ferrier's observations on 
that gentleman’s writings, J know 
not whether Sir Thomas Browne 
and Dr. Thomas Godwyn be au- 
thors from whom Sterne is accused 
of borrowing. Amongst several 
others, which I long since noted 
down in the margin of the books 
referred to, I select the following: 

‘* My father was a gentleman of _ 
many virtues; but he had a spice 
of that in his temper, which might, 
or might not, add to their number. 
"Tis known by the name of per- 
severance in a good cause,—and 
of obstinacy in a bad one,” 
Sterne's Tristram Sharidy, vol. 1. 
chap. xvii. 

I run but little hazard, I think, 
in supposing that the following 
sentence of Sir Thomas Browne 
was in Sterne’s remembrance, when 
he penned the foregoing trait of 
his father’s character. “ This is a 
vice in them, that were a virtue in 
us; for obstinacy in a bad cause, 
is but constancy in a good.”— 
Religio Medici, Part 1. Sect. 25. 

I have no doubt that many of 
your readers as well as myself, 
have been struck with the appa- 
rent originality of Sterne’s desig- 
nation of the giant and dwarf in 
the same work. I allude more 
particularly to his application of 
the technical words sice, ace, to 
express the inequality of their 
stature. |. find, however, that the 
application of those words did not 
originate with Sterne, but was 
customary amongst the ancients, 
‘“« Chius answered our ace; chous 
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our sice. And this is confirmed 
by a proverb in use amongst the 
Grecians Kwe mpoc y«ov, which the 
learned interpret to be a compari- 
son of unequals, a pygmie with a 
gyant.”—Godmyn’s Romane His- 
torie Anthologia, Lib. 2. Sect. 3. 
In the interesting life of the 
late Mr. Toller, inserted in your 
Magazine for 1821, the writer has 
observed, “It has sarcastically 
been said of Dissenters, that, ‘ di- 
vision is their sin, and division is 
their punishment."” Page 509. 
However inclined I am to doubt 
both the theological truth of the 
first part of the assertion, and the 
general accuracy of the latter part, 
yet certainly the smartness with 
which it is said, must be allowed 
to plead something in its behalf, 
especially, as they who have but 
few or no arguments to sustain 
their cause with, may well be al- 
lowed to try what efficacy there 
may be in ridicule to answer their 
opponents, and considering how 
few good things are said upon this 
subject we must not be too criti- 
cal.. But even the wit cannot pre- 
tend to originality, at least, if the 
assertion has been made in modern 
times, which from the general 
tenor of your correspondent’s re- 
marks on it, I judge to be the 
case. In an old polemical work 
against the Sectarians, printed first 
in the -year 1651, I find the same 
sentiment expressed in these words. 
“ We may justly and saberly ob- 
serve, that God doth not bless 
these separations, but punisheth 
them, so as their sin may be read 
in their punishment, for separation 
is still blasted by a judgment from 
heaven, which is therefore still 
multiplying or dividing into more 
separations, which like the clouds 
when they begin to break, divide 
and parcel out themselves into 
many fragments of various figures, 
and at length vanish to nothing.” 
—Sir William Morice's Cona 
quasi xowwn, p. 562, folio 1662. 
Defoe’s celebrated satirical poem, 
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entitled “ The true born English« 
man,” commences with the follow- 
ing lines. 

*¢ Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel there.”’ 


I suspect that Defoe took this 
idea from Henry Care, who in his 
Weekly Pacquet, vol. 1. p.17, says, 
“No sooner does God plant a 
church, but the devil endeavours 
to erect his chappel in it.” Care, 
however, was not the original au- 
thor; the thought occurs in Bur- 
ton’s ** Anatomie of Melancholie,” 
in the following words. “ For 
where God hath a temple, the de- 
vil will have a chappel.”—p. 387, 
folio. 

I scarcely know how to mention 
my last instance, as any suspicion 
of intentional plagiarism on the 
part of Dr. Waits is very abhor- 
rent to the esteem in which I hold 
that good man’s character. I shall, 
however, state the facts, and leave 
your readers to judge whether the 
similarity of the idea be only acci- 
dental, or whether it must be at- 
tributed to that unintentional imi- 
tation, which various reading often 
causes in the works of the most 
original writers. ‘The passage al- 
luded to occurs in the two last 
lines of the following verse of the 
19th hymn in his second book. 


€ Our life contains a thousand springs, 
And dies if one be gone ; 

Strange! that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long !’’ 

The work from which I sup- 
pose this idea to be borrowed, is 
Robert Boyle’s, and is, entitled, 
“ Occasional Reflexions.” The 
passage to which I refer is as 
follows: “It being no more 
strange that a man’s body should 
be subject to pain or sickness, 
than that an instrument with above 


‘ a thousand strings (if there were 


any such) should frequently be 
out of tune.” 2d Section, Medita- 
tion 1. 
MILEs. 
Ovinie Insule. 
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SOCINIAN PREJUDICE. 
(To the Editors.) 
GenTLEMEN,—A curious and la- 


mentable illustration of the effects . 


of prejudice and resolute adhe- 
rence to hypothesis lies before me 
at the present moment, consisting 
of a series of marginal notes and 
alterations attached to a large 
quarto Bible printed at Cambridge 
in 1762. On the fly-leaf is in- 
scribed the following autograph 
memorandum. 

*« The gift of my very worthy friend 
and formerly Tutor, the Rev. Mr. Jeffry 
Bentham, one of the Minor Canons of 
the Cathedral of Ely, to me, 

“ Tnos. Fysue Patmer, B.D.Q.C.C.” 
April 18, 1782. 

Mr. Palmer is well known to 
have made himself obnoxious to 
the “ powers that be,” at the 
period of effervescence which ex- 
isted in this country during the 
early stages of the French Revo- 
lution, and to have been exiled in 
1793, by a judicial sentence. He 
was, I believe, a man of respect- 


‘able character, and by the initial 


letters which he has suffixed to 
his name, appears to have gone 
through the processes of an uni- 
versity education. At the date of 
this inscription his sentiments may 
possibly, have been orthodox, 
though not evangelical ; but the 
MS. notes which occur through 
the volume, passim, prove him to 
have lapsed into the lowest Soci- 
nianism. It is painful to mark 
the determined spirit with which 
he has sought to gloss, and ex- 
plain away, and re-arrange the 
various which bear upon 
the divinity of Christ, and the dis- 
tinguishing lineaments of the faith 
which is in Him. There is no 
novelty in his remarks; they are 
the mere crumbe recocta of Soci- 
nian perversion, and exhibit much 
of that small and evasive criticism 
which usually charaeterizes the 
Scriptural speculations of that un- 
happy school. Had there been any 
thing peculiarly striking among 

scraps, I would have ex- 
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tracted them as the text of a 
specific commentary, but as. they 
are merely of the usual cast, and 
contain neither more nor less of 
weight than the common average 
of anti-trinitarian exposition, I 
shall only allude to them in these 
general terms for the purpose of 
introducing the train of reflection 
which they awakened in my mind. 

The marking feature of the 
grand delusion under which these 
and all similar views have been 
taken up, appears to consist. in a 
complete ignorance of human na- 
ture as described in the word of 
God, and as exhibited in actual 
life, accompanied by an entire in- 
capacity of discerning the exact 
coincidence between the moral 
exigencies of man, and the great 
remedial dispensation of the Goss 
pel. It is “a thing to wonder 
at,” that the most superficial ob- 
server can overlook the signs of 
moral degradation which display 
themselves over the whole surface 
of human association ; and it is 
still more astonishing that any one 
can so thoroughly mistake or dis- 
regard his own ‘ inner man” as 
not to discern within him the 
“ evil heart of unbelief” prompting 
him to depart from the living God 
—as not to be deeply convinced 
that there is in his heart a prin- 
ciple of corruption, tainting the 
very sources of thought and feel- 
ing. Yet this, the doctrine of 
Scripture, and the dictate of com- 
mon experience, is denied and de- 
rided, while I know not what 
Utopian dreams of purity and per- 
fectibility are substituted in their 
place. Man's depravity is a mat- 
ter of undeniable fact and evidence, 
and it calls for something more 
than simple hardihood of assertion 
to disprove that which we have 
known and felt of its virulence 
and destructive tendency in our 
own hearts. If we admit the ex- 
istence of a Divine Being, the 
great moral governor of the uni- 
verse, we shall at once perceive 
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that there must be something pe- 
culiar in the relation sustained 
towards him by creatures thus 
alienate from good,—that the prin- 
ciple of corruption and rebellion 
must of necessity entail a sentence 
of condemnation, of whatever kind 
or degree the precise penalty may 
be. Thus far it might be sup- 
that mere knowledge would 

lead us, almost without the assist- 
ance of Revelation—‘“ Ah! Rea- 
son, how depraved!”—We will 
not read the lesson even by the 
aid of ‘light from on high. We 
will not come unto Christ that we 
may have life. That which God 
has revealed, and which is written 
im vivid characters on the whole 
unfokled extent of human expe- 
yience, is rejected and set atnought, 
because it does not tally with the 
pride and presumption and igno- 
rance of man’s heart. And the 
whole dispensation of mercy is, in 
like manner, spurned and passed 
by. The love of God—the incar- 
nation of Christ—the grand am- 
nesty of the Gospel—the glorious 
work of the Spirit—heaven opened 
by the sacrifice of the cross—all 
these are the sport and derision of 
those who, could they take but 
one realizing glance at the true 
state of their own characters and 
prospects, might welcome them as 
rings in the desart, as the news 
of life to the condemned criminal. 
And with what difficulty is this 
renunciation effected. To what 
miserable shifts are the contemners 
of divine truth reduced, in order 
to get rid of these rich and con- 
solatory manifestations! There 
they lie, strewn over the page of 
revelation, like gems of price fresh 
fron: the workman's hand—“ Take 
them freely, largely,” is the exhor- 
tation of the liberal giver—and the 
blind and bigotted worshipper of 
his own reason, tums: from this 
inexhaustible and life-giving trea- 
sure, to the miserable, wasting, 
and destructive poverty of his own 
N.Y. 
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CFenrvcary, 
ON THE NEGLECT OF GOD’S 
SERVICE, 


It is an undeniable fact that the 
human heart is awfully alienated 
from God, and this is principally 
evinced in the almgst universal 
indisposition of men to serve him. 
To those who are capable of ap- 
fy sgmecae 3 God’s moral excellence, 

is service must be a source of 
ineffable delight. But it is evi- 
dent, that in order to such an 
appreciation of his perfections 
there must exist a spiritual sense 
in us. Where this sense is want- 
ing or has become enfeebled and 
debased, his glories cease to de- 
light the soul—his perfections lose 
their charm ; the glorious light— 
that sweet smile of nature at her 
own loveliness, in vain salutes the 
rayless eye-ball of the blind. 
That pure and pleasureable ele- 
ment, which is the fairest type of 
heaven, and the richest semblance 
of the Deity, his own adopted 
comparison, is equally lost to the 
man that has no sight, and to the 
animals which love darkness ra- 
ther than light. It is not the 
want of goodness in God, or ex- 
cellence in his perfections, or ad- 
vantage in his services, that in- 
duces men to decline it; but it is 
the indulgence, on their part, of 
passions incompatible with the 
supreme and constraining influ- 
ence of his love—it is the relaxa- 
tion of their wills from-the whole- 
some restraint of his authority— 
the confirmed and cherished habit 
of separating their pursuits and 
happiness from his favour—and 
the alienation of thought, and feel- 
ing, and interest which grows out 
of these, to which we must look as 
the true sources of that general 
neglect of the service of God which 
prevails among mankind. Sin is 
evidently the element of a fallen 
creature ; sensual delights are the 
paradise in which it dwells, their 
endless repetition is the only im- 
mortality for which it sighs; and 
to enjoy them without any of the 
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drawbacks of pain, debility, limit, 
or conscience, the highest concep- 
tion of heaven which it can enter- 
tain. The eternal repugnance 
that exists between God and sin 
is reciprocally manifest. Ged has 
no delight in the sinner—and God 
himself can be an object of no 
complacency to a mind whose ele- 
ment is sin—all his character is 
arrayed in moral militancy against 
it—all his perfections are sharp 
and threatening points directing 
the unquenchable artillery of his 
almighty power to its destruction : 
and on the other hand, all the 
sinner’s powers, feelings, and pas- 
sions are set in resolute and malig- 
nant contrariety toGod. If at any 
time the citadel of his heart is 
scaled by conscience, or a breach 
made in the brazen breast-work 
of sin, or if he is led by custom 
and education into an external 
conformity to the divine service, 
yet the internal workings of his 
mind are in traitorous allegiance 
with sin, and are counterworking 
the outward semblance of his 
actions. He is only a time-server, 
or an eye-servant, looking for the 
price of a hireling service, or a 
slave actuated to his unwilling 
and niggard obedience, by the 
base fear of vengeance, or by the 
galling strokes of an unpitying 
taskemaster. His conscience may 
= him, his selfishness may al- 
ure him, reputation or custom 
may to a certain point prevail upon 
him to exhibit a counterfeit con- 
formity ; but we are sure that the 
depraved heart will still disrelish 
the pure-and spiritual service of a 
holy God, and indulge itself in 
secret or in the dark chambers of its 
concealed imagery with the pros- 
tration of the true affections before 
the idolatrous abominations of sin. 
There exists also among man- 
kind another extensive evil rela- 
tive to this subject. ° They are 


disposed to form a most erroneous 
comparison between God's service 
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and the service of other masters. 
By such creatures as we are, con- 
versant only with things of sense, 
and governed almost perpetually 
by hae influence of carnal and 
worldly objects—spiritual essences 
and spiritual ideas are felt but 
feebly or not at all. The world, 
because it answers immediate ends 
—supplies direct gratification—re- 
quires no reflection—and defers 
not its promises ef good to a dis- 
tant day, never wants votaries. All 
men are willing to serve that mas- 
ter who pays his servants to their 
mind—and all are obsequious to 
him who has rich gifts, and valu- 
able places at his disposal. Honour, 
wealth, and pleasure are the lures 
which the world’s service offers— 
pains, conflict, and _ self-denial, 
with a future and distant heaven 
are the proffers of piety, and who 
can wonder that amidst a world 
of sin-enthralled creatures the 
former should be the more popu- 
lar? The choiceof men is regu 

partly by inclination, partly by 
what strikes their observation, and 
partly by the influence of society 
—and all these are on the side of 
the world’s service. The inclina- 
tion is naturally bent by. the taint 
of original corruption to call evil 
good; the men among whom we 
live are mostly the attached vota- 
ries of sin and self—and observa- 
tion teaches that, generally, he 
who pursues worldly pleasure gains 
it—success usually .attends the 
man that strives for these objects. 
On the other hand, the service of 
God employs no lures of sense, no 
baits of ease, no bodily indulgence 
or temporal advancement: it pro- 
mises nothing but to the mind— 
its wealth is wisdom—its pleasures 
secret—its possessions neither to 
be tasted nor handled—nor seen 
with the eye. All its honours are 
in reserve—all its enjoyments de-~ 
pend upon reflection and. abstrac- 
tion—reflection upon things not 
seen as yet—abstraction from all 
L2 
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the things that are seen and tem- 
. Instead of glittering gold, 
it tells of righteousness, durable 
and rich ; instead of sensual plea- 
sure, it points to sin dethroned, 
and self a captive; instead of pub- 
lie plaudits and human homage, 
it ——— to the secret chamber, 
iis of divine friendship and 
a crown = life. Now, upon these 
grounds, ison is drawn 
by the sorieah heart all in favour 
of the more direct, the pleasanter 
and apparently the richer reward. 
God's service is looked upon as 
an uncertainty—a venture—a va- 
nity, big in promise but distant, 
precarious, and unacceptable in 
performance ; and, therefore, that 
which meets the present appetite 
with an instant supply of the more 
delectable good to the sinner’s un- 
changed nature meets a deciced 
and universal preference. 

But is it not obvious that all 
this alienation of men from the 
ways of God, originates in a total 
disregard of those high ends which 
the service of God is designed to 
promote? All the labour, ambi- 
tion, and travail of men is for the 
present life, or for corruption and 
the grave. They consume their 
strength, and lavish their time, 
and exert vigorously and unre- 
mittingly all the energies of their 
nature to provide, first for the 
wants, then for the pleasures, then 
for the pride of that mortal body, 
which is made only of corruptible 
flesh, -and which an atom of de- 
structive matter, a breath of pesti- 
lent air, or a contagious touch may 

3 or to sweeten and _ren- 
der pleasurable, or to. ornament 
and ‘render brilliant, that life which 
is swifter than a weaver's shuttle, 
which is fleeting as the wind, and 
crushed beferethe moth, and which, 
when sustained by an unaccus- 
tomed vigour, exceeds not four- 
seore years. It is while and where 
these few mortal and inferior ob- 
jects, all terminating in the grave, 





are kept in view that the service 
of God is esteemed avanity. But 
let other considerations find a place 
at the bar of reason, and an audit 
at the mind’s ear; let the soul 
with its unsleeping consciousness, 
its inextinguishable faculties, and 
its immortal duration come into 
the account, and deposit their 
weight of evidence ; let the scenes 
of this vain world pass away from 
the view—let its glitter fade, its 
glory die, its pleasures pall on the 
sickly senses, its syren-music be 
hushed on the ear—let the eye of 
the mind be opened and cleared 
by the pure beams of truth, to 
view the awful mysteries of the 
eternal world—let angelic voices 
break on the astoyished sense, 
and the divine eye settle upon the 
soul—or let the awful darkness 
and terrors of the second death 
press close on the back of the first 
—and the consuming element, 
but unconsumed victims, of divine 
wrath arise to scare the imagination 
—let the glorious light and life of 
immortality, or the horrors of ever- 
lasting banishment from God, from 
heaven, and from joy be realized, 
and the divine. service will no 
longer be accounted a vanity. 
This is abundartly manifest in 
the conduct of all men, when they 
awake from the day dreams of sin 
and pleasure. ‘Then with the 
deepest earnestness they ask for 
salvation—they ask to die like the 
righteous—they crave to be ad- 
mitted among the number of God’s 
servants, and would be content to 
obtain the lowest place in heaven. 
It is manifest, therefore, that no- 
thing but an enslavement to the 
flesh, the predominance of the pre- 
sent world, and a forgetfulness of 
the soul’s value and. heaven's glory, 
can induce any to disesteem, or 
neglect a service which is designed 
to aslvance the dest interests of the 
better part of man, which is the 
only way to true glory and inex- 
haustible riches, and the .only 
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means of rendering that eternity 
blissful, to which all are- irresist- 
ibly borne forward by the rapid 
current of this mortal life. 
ANTIMUNDANUS. 


tt tt tte 


PAUL AT ROME. 





Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor praya jubentium, 
Non vuitus instantis Tyranni, 
Mente quatit solida. 


The just man that resolved stands 
Not tyrants’ frowns, nor fiercecommands, 
Nor all the people’s rage combin’d 
Can shake the firmness of his mind. 





Rome sat proudly on her seven 
hills, complacent in the wide- 
spread lustre of her military ex- 
ploits, receiving the homage of the 
world to the enchanting songs of 
her poets, listening with manly 
delight to the eloquence of her 
senators, and exerting -the utmost 
strength of her reason to discover 
the summum bonum of man—the 
primum mobile of the universe, 
and the existence of the soul after 
death—when the day-spring from 
on high visited the land of Israel, 
and the apostles of immortal truth 
went forth to a benighted and de- 
graded world. The lying oracles 
enchained the understandings of the 
people, and held them under the 
base spirit of fear, the abject vas- 
sals of an absurd and complicated 
system of idolatry, garnished in- 
deed with the meritricious seduc- 
tions which won their carnal pas- 
sions, but left their understand- 
ings covered with darkness. Need 
it excite wonder that this strong 
hold of sin should bid defiance to 
the light of truth, and the heralds 
of Christianity? The ministers 
of the divine oracle went forward 
as living martyrs appointed to de- 
liver their testimony, and suffer 
for it in every place. 

Athens had afforded a tem- 
porary refuge to the great apos- 
tle when he fled from the per- 
secuting fury of the Thessalo-~ 
nians, and Rome at last became 
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an asylum from the rage of the 
malicious Jews, through whose 
enmity he was cast mto chains at 
Jerusalem. There was some re- 
semblance in the circumstances 
under which he entered these two 
celebrated cities. To Athens, the 
favoured home of liberty, and the 
guardian of human rights, he fled 
voluntarily ;—he was borne in 
chains to Rome, to seek in the 
imperial city that justice for which 
it was so famed, and which he had 
‘found it impracticable to obtain in 
Judea, It was under a kind of ne- 
cessity he acted in both these cases. 
Perhaps he would not have chosen 
either place as the scene of his 
apostolic labours had he been left 
to himself; but Divine Providence 
directed his steps to the one, to 
shake the basis of heathen philoso- 
phy and idolatry, and to the other, 
for purposes, as we shall see, more 
directly bearing upon the generalin- 
terests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

It was after a perilous and event- 
ful voyage that Paul arrived at 
Rome. He had suffered ship- 
wreck, but had been miraculously 
preserved, and during the whole 
of this trying period, had not only 
manifested the composure and mag- 
nanimity of a Christian, but had 
received marks of divine favour 
and protection, which had conci- 
liated towards him the respectful 
gratitude of those to whose custody 
hehad been committed, and of whose 
preservation he had become the 
conspicuous instrument. ~He was 
delivered from the jail at Philippi 
by a miraculous earthquake ; but 
he was delivered from theseverities 
which he might have suffered as 
a common prisoner in the T'ullia~ 
num at Rome, by the extraordi-« 
nary circumstances which had at- 
tended him both at Jerusalem and 
on the voyage. And now after 
having endured all the perils of 
the sea, and wrought many mira- 
cles at Melita, he enters the gates 
of Rome, and is brought as the 
prisoner of the Lord Jesus, and . 
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delivered into the power of Nero. 
Rome had never before received 
such a captive. Kings and Em- 
perors had been led in triumph 
through its streets, and had been 
exhibited in its theatre, as trophies 
of the martial prowess, and ex- 
tended dominion of that “ city of 
kings ;” but here was a prisoner 
sent of God, to set up a new king- 
dom in Czsar’s household, and to 
propagate a system of truth, which 
was destined to accomplish the 
greatest transformations upon 
Rome itself. God works by 
means, which, though inconsider- 
able in themselves, in his hand 
become mighty, and illustrious in 
the issues to which he conducts 
them. In the degradation, and 
confinement, aud temporary si- 
lence of this Christian preacher, 
I see the genius of Christianity 
stooping to avail itself of the wings 
of the Roman eagle, for protection 
and propagation to the ends of the 
earth. Christ Jesus had before 
said of this apostle, “ he is a 
chosen vessel unto me to bear my 
name befure the Gentiles and 
kings.” On the voyage to Rome, 
he had received inspired assurances 
of the important and honourable 
testimony he was to bear before 
the Roman Court. The angel of 
God had been commissioned to 
address him in those memorable 
words, “ Fear not, Paul; thou 
must be brought before Cesar.” 
There were Christian believers in 
Rome before the arrival of Paul ; 
for a company of them having 
heard that he was coming in 
chains to Rome, when he drew 
near to the city, came forth to 
meet him as far as the Appii 
Forum. But the entrance of Paul 
into this capital of the mistress 
of the whole world, was in many 
respects an era in the history of 
Christianity. It is highly proba- 
ble that he was the first Christian 
apostle that visited this city. He 
was admitted, too, though a pri- 
soner, under circumstances not a 
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little favourable to the cause of 
the Gospel, as a sufferer in bonds 
for the testimony of Jesus; and 
being a prisoner,,was kept from 
all violence or insults of the Jews 
and others that frequented his 


lodging. The liberty he enjoyed 
gives us a favourable idea of the 
mild and liberal spirit of the do- 
mestic government, or at least, 
it evinces an indifference on the 
part of that government to the 
contention or controversies of her 
various people. Paul was a free 
citizen, and this may have availed 
to mitigate the rigours of his situa- 
tion, and to procure for him the 
respect of Burrhus, the Prefect of 
the Pretorium. It was under the 
especial favour of this Preetor, that 
Paul was allowed to remain alone 
with a single soldier, who no doubt 
was charged to show respect to 
his prisoner, and give him no need- 
less interruption. Here then the 
apostle had only been three days 
settled at Rome, when he called 
together all the chief of the Jews, 
to whom he explained the causes 
and history of his present impri- 
sonment, and before whom he de- 
clared that for the hope of Israel, 
he was bound with that chain. 
The Roman custom required the 
prisoner to be bound to the sol- 
dier—the soldier’s left hand was 
chained to the prisoner's right. 
Such things were not new to the 
apostle ; he had undergone a large 
experience of imprisonments. But, 
though his right hand was bound, 
his tongue was free, and to the 
Jews he preached Jesus and the 
resurrection with some success, 
even under his first appeal; and 
though his doctrine then excited, 
as in all places, the enmity of the 
Jews, yet he continued for iwo 
whole years to receive and instruct 
all that came unto him. 

The most remarkable circum- 
stance, though at first view not 
the most imposing which attended 
the apostle’s imprisonment, was 
the opportunity it gave him, of 
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inditing his epistles. Those in- 
valuable works of this illustrious 
servant of God, which have been 
the directory of the church, the 
joy of believers, and the testimony 
of the Spirit of Jesus to the world 
for so many centuries, issued from 
this consecrated prison, and pro- 
ceeded from the lips of this apos- 
tle, while his right hand was bound 
to the soldier, and his person de- 
prived of that liberty which hi- 
therto he had devoted to the most 
sublime of all objects. Yet his 
mind was not imprisoned, and 
there he preaches, not as before, to 
a single congregation or city, but 
to all the church, to all nations, 
to all ages. This confinement, 
like John’s in Patmos, was made 
subservient to high and mysterious 
revelations. As his great Master 
had done more by his death than 
by his life—so Paul did more good 
in his imprisonment than in his 
state of freedom, and ministered a 
higher and larger service to the 
Messiah’s kingdom while bound 
with that chain, than when tra- 
versing Judea and Achaia. The 
epistles to the Galatians, Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, Colossians, Phi- 
lemon, and most probably that to 
the Hebrews, all bear testimony, 
and will to the end of time, and 
through eternity, to the divine 
wisdom which overruled this tem- 
porary suspension of his public 
labours to the most sublime of 
ends. How often have God's 
ministers blessed the world from 
their solitude !—Bunyan wrote his 
Pilgrim in a dungeon. 

How many of the proud con- 
querors, the martial sons of Rome, 
did Paul, the captive, lead in cap- 
tivity! While her heroic warriors 
were extending the terrors of her 
arms, the influence of her arts, and 
the wisdom of her laws, and there- 
by giving to Romans free access 
to all parts of the west, they 
were, in fact, preparing ‘‘ a way 
for the ransomed to pass over.” 
While they were subduing pro- 
vinces, Paul was subduing hearts ; 
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and while Rome was pouring forth 
the soldiers of a carnal warfare, to 
subdue all kindreds, and tongues, 
and people to its government, he 
was sent there to raise up soldiers 
for the Cross, who should be wit- 
nesses of the truth to the ends of 
the earth. He won trophies of a 
brighter lustre than were ever 
earned by Cesar, or presented at 
the Capitolium. 

The peaceful and bloodless 
triumphs of the Gospel are al- 
ways causes of rejoicing and praise 
—they are so in heaven, and they 
would always be so on earth, if 
earth did but emulate heaven. 
Every sinner converted to God, 
won from sin to holiness, is an 
imperishable crown—an amaran- 
thine wreath of glory more ho- 
nourable and more illustrious than 
the Corona Triumphalis, or the 
Opima Spolia. All such victories 
of grace and truth should be im- 
proved to confirm our faith and 
hope in him, to whom we must 
look for a victory over sin and a 
triumph over death. Towards 
him, too, our faith should be ex- 
ercised for the continuance and 
extension of such noble and en- 
during triumphs. But there is 
especial reason for glorying in the 
early proofs of divine influence 
accompanying the Gospel of Jesus. 
The triumph of the Gospel was 
the more illustrious when men had 
set themselves against the Saviour, 
when human power pleased itself 
with the idea of successful resist- 
ance, but was suffering an utter 
overthrow, and when at. the ex- 
pense of all that was dear, the 
ministers of Jesus went forth to 
proclaim to a lost world the coun- 
sels of eternal love, Here was the 
victory of the Cross over the world 
—of Paul the prisoner, over Nero 
the Emperor—of divine grace over 
human obstinacy and malice. All 
powers, prejudices, feelings, habits, 
interests appeared in warlike array, 
in threatening attitude against the 
humble missionary of the Cross. 
Magistrates joined with the popu- 
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lace, the noble with the vile, the 
Jew with the Gentile, in endea- 
vouring to repress the doctrine, 
and intimidate the ministers of 
Jesus ;—but all in vain. They 
suffered, but still the cause went 
forward ; the advocates were si- 
lenced or imprisoned, but they 
still made converts—the prison 
doors are opened either to let out 
the preachers, or to let in the 
hearers. The enemies of Chris- 
tianity combined their energy, 
multiplied their numbers, increas- 
ed their severities, but still they 
could do nothing against it It 
was of God, he had put his Spirit 
into it, and they could not over- 
throw it. He had said, “ Rule 
thou in the midst of thine enemies,” 
whose voice is obeyed by the sea 
and the wind—by the planets in 
their lofty courses, and theangels in 
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their holy ministries ; and though 
the enemies the Gospel has to brave 
are fierce, stubborn, and impeni- 
tent, yet, he who rends the rocks 

with his voice, and shakes the- 
earth at his pleasure, can make 

the stoutest heart to melt, and 

bend that neck which is as an iron 

sinew. God can make the ele- 

ments his ministers: Flames of 
fire, tempests, shipwrecks, earth- 

quakes shall become preachers, 

and proclaim with the voice of 
eenilige, and the impetuosity of 
the whirlwind, those truths to 

which, on the whispering breeze of 
love, the ear of the sinner was as a 

deaf adder, or they shall become 

the moral pioneers to his grace, 

to go before, to break down bar- 

riers, to level mountains, and to 

raise the valleys. 

Pautinus ANGLICANUS. 
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NIGHT. 
By J. Monrcomery, Esg. 
(From Ackermann’s ‘* Forget me Not,” 
for 1824. 





Night is the time for rest ; 

How sweet when labours close, 

To gather round an aching breast 

The curtain of repose ; 

Stretch the tired limbs and lay the head 
Upon our own delightful bed ! é 


Night is the time for dreams ; 

The gay romance of life, 

When truth that is, and truth that seems 
Blend in fantastic strife ; 

Ah! visions less beguiling far 

Than waking dreams by day-light are! 


Night is the time for toil ; 

To plough the classic field, 

Intent to find the buried spoil 
Its_we: furrows yield ; 

Till all is ours that sages taught, 
That poets sang or heroes wrought. 


Night is the time to weep ; 

To wet with unseen tears 

Those graves of memory where sleep 
The joys of other years ; 

Hopes that were angels in their birth, 
But perished young, like things of earth! 


Night is the time to wateh ; 

On ocean’s dark expanse, 

To hail the Pleiades, or catch 

The full moon’s earliest glance, 
That brings into the home-sick mind 
All we have loved and left behind. 


Night is the time for care ; 

Brooding on hours mis-spent, 

To see the spectre of Despair 

Come to our lonely tent ; 

Like Brutus midst his slumbering Host, 
Startled by Czsar’s stalwart ghost. 


Night is the time to muse ; 

Then from the eye the soul 

Takes flight, and with expanding views 
Beyond the starry pole, 

Descries athwart the abyss of night 
The dawn of uncreated light. 


Night is the time to pray ; 

Our Saviour oft withdrew 

To desert mountains far away, 

So,will his followers do ; 

Steal from the throng to haunts untrod, 
And hold communion there with God. 


Night is the time for death ; 

When all around is peace, 

Calmly to yield the weary breath 

From sin and suffering cease ; 

Think of heaven's bliss, and give the sign 
To parting friends :— such death be mine‘ 
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COTTLE’S STRICTURES ON THE PLYMOUTH ANTINOMIANS, 


*,* Our Correspondents N. E., and the Rev. W. Jones, could not be 
more surprized than the Editor when he took up the January number 
and read the close of the article on the above pamphlet. That article 
was written by himself at the distance of a hundred miles from Lon- 
don, under circumstanees of severe domestic trial, and in all the un- 
avoidable haste attendant on the necessity under such circumstances, 
for getting out two numbers in one month. It will be obvious to any 
one who will give a second glance at the short, and, in its present state, 
imperfect paragraph which concludes the Review in question, that 
it could be nothing more than the commencement of a brief sug- 

estion as tothe most effectual means of counteracting Antinomianism. 

t was the intention of the Editor to add a sentence or two expressive 
of his entire dissent from the opinion in question, and so perfectly did 
he feel assured of having done this, as to take it for granted that the 
compositor had omitted part of the matter ; nor was it until the MS, 
was actually put into his hands that he ized his error. He had 
no opportunity of observing the mistake in time for correction ; as the 
distance, and the shortness of the time prevented him from revising 
the proofs. It is now stated most explicitly that the sentiment was 
introduced only for the purpose of refuting it, and that the Review, 
but for the interruption which caused it to be sent off without comple- 
tion, would have terminated to the following effect: 

“ From this opinion we entirely dissent. Satisfied as we are of the 
sanctifying tendency of divine truth, we can never consent to separate 
the precept from the doctrine, nor to oppose Antinomianism by any 
thing that shall have the slightest appearance of leaning towards Lega~ 
lism. Give the whole of the Gospel—preach its rich doctrines without 
reserve or timidity, follow them up to their consequence in holiness of 
heart and life, and we are persuaded that this will be found the most 
effectual counteraction of the error in question.” 


> 












Sermons preached in St. John's 
Church, Glasgow. By Thomas 
Chalmers, D. D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Glasgow : Chalmers and Collins, 
1823, 

Amone the “all-work” of our 

critical profession, a considerable 

share of our attention is necessarily 
devoted to the examination of ser- 
mons, a province of literature in 
which there are many adventurers, 

a large portion of whom fail of 

exciting any interest beyond the 

limit of their own narrow circle. 

As an observation quite apart from 

the general or particular character 

of these compositions, considered 
in a rence samprens in an intel- 

Cona. Mas. No. 74. 


lectual light, we have been forci- 
bly struck with one essential point 
of difference between nearly the 
whole of these modern effusions, 
taken merely as rhetorical essays, 
and those antique master-pieces 
which, by the common consent of 
all succeeding ages, have been 
held up as models of imitation. 
The distinction to which we re- 
fer, arises out of the well known 
fact that the ancient orators made 
a profound study of the principles 
of their art, while those of the pre- 
sent day acqutgsce in more loose 
and irregular methods of appeal. 
We do not inquire into the reasons 
of this relaxation in oratorical dis- 
M 
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sve still less.would we turn 
vocates for the revival of the 
habits of those -days of “ decline 
and fall,” when empty sophists 
made the Forum and the Academy 
resound with their idle and insipid 
declamations. Nor do we lament 
the decay of those schools of the 
middle ages in which professors 
of rhetoric inculcated former rules 
instead of furnishing brilliant ex- 
amples. We should, on the con- 
trary, exceedingly regret the in- 
troduction of an artificial system 
into pulpit education or exercises ; 
it would be in direct opposition. to 
that “ plainness of speech” which 
was the aim of St. Paul, and at 
entire variance with the character 
and the end of Gospel-preaching. 
At the same time we think that 
something might be accotaplished 
in the way of improvement, by a 
more frequent and steady reference 
to certain important elements, and 
to certain distinctions at least of 
equal importance. For instance, 
simplicity, while it claims to be 
taken as the least dispensable ele- 
ment of elocutionary composition, 
may be violated in any other 
species of oratory, with more im- 
punity than in addresses from the 
pulpit. For this two reasons may 
be assigned, the first, drawn from 
the nature of the communication, 
the second, from the character and 
condition of the individuals to 
whom it is made. When the oc- 
currences of a mixed and transi- 
tory state of things—the pecu- 
liarities of scenery and circum- 
stance—the play of man’s affec- 
tions, or the tempest of his pas- 
sions—when these varieties of a 
present and inferior interest are in 
question, it may be quite com- 
patible with good taste and right 
feeling to mingle with them the 
ornaments of fancy, the charm of 
descriptive colouring, the different 
forms, or even the caprices, of 
language and style. But when a 


loftier theme is appeale to, and 
a more powerful chord struck, 
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these tricks of composition seem to 
be altogether out of place. When 
the dread realities of an eternal 
state, the awful secrets of the fu- 
ture world, the revelation of man’s 
immortal destiny as connected with 
his condition in time— when these 
emphatic verities are held forth to 
man’s reception, it does appear to 
us that the only style that can be 
deemed suited to the majesty of 
the communication, is the simple 
and severe. And when we further 
consider the mixed character of 
those to whom the word of life is 
preached ; the widely different de- 
grees of intellect and cultivation, 
the distinct shades of disposition 
and feeling, the varieties of circum- 
stance, moral, social, and corpo- 
real, all, however, involved in one 
common calamity, and all agree- 
ing in one great exigency—we 
shall be satisfied, that, having the 
samé message to deliver to all, it 
should be conveyed in terms that 
al] may understand. 

But, in addresses from the pul- 
pit, there are not only certain 
leading principles to be kept in 
view, there are also important dis- 
tinctions which it is expedient to 
observe. For example, poetry 
and oratory are perfectly distinct 
from each other in their objects, 
and nothing can be more incorrect 
than to confound them with each 
other in composition. The design 
of the first is to interest and please, 
of the second, to persuade; and 
though it may be permissible for 
each occasionally to borrow the 
peculiarities of the other, in aid 
of some special purpose, the ut- 
most vigilance and discretion will 
be required to prevent excess and 
abuse. We could cite many illus- 
trations of the injurious effect of 
want of discrimination in this par- 
ticular, but the instances of failure 
are too readily found to need spe- 
cific reference. Nothing is more 
ensnaring to a public speaker than 
an over active imagination. Cicero 
himself gave way, at times, to its 
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seductions; Jeremy Taylor ‘was 
led astray by it continually, as by 
a meteor of the night; and Burke 


has left a brilliant, but most dan- 


gerous example, which has been 
too much followed in our own 
time. ; 

Dr. Chalmers has not been free 
from error in both the points to 
which we have directed our ob- 
servations. Heis, we conceive, 
essentially a poet, incidentally an 
orator. We do not inquire whe- 
ther he have any facility in rhym- 
ing; he may or he may not, be 
skilful in the mechanical construc- 
tion of verse, but his works abun- 
dantly prove hima man of rich 
and poetic fancy. Happily, in ad- 
dition to this, he is a powerful 
reasoner, and the junction of these 
two qualities has given a singular 
piquancy and attractivencss to his 
sermons and speeches. His most 
ornamented compositions are sup- 
ported and strengthened by a syb- 
stratum of thought and argument 
that effectually prevents them from 
exhibiting the slightest symptoms 
of infirmity. Still, the redundancy 
of his imagination has sometimes 
had an effect generally unfavour- 
able, on some of his most popular 
productions, and we have, in con- 
sequence, been glad to observe, 
in his later compositions, a more 
sparing use of the imagery and 
the decorated style which, while 
they heightened the poetic interest 
of some of his former writings, 
tended to lower their character as 
examples of eloquence. The in- 
stances which occur in the preserit 
volume are both of a less obtru- 
sive and more effective kind, while 
they are equal in beauty to any of 
his former effusions. One of the 
most unmixed specimens of this 
class is to be found in the beauti- 
ful exordium of the fourth sermon, 
on “ The Restlessness of Human 
Ambition,” from Psalms xi. 1. and 
lv. 6. 


*< To all those who are conversant in 
the scenery of external nature, it is evi- 
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dent, that an object to be seen to the 
greatest advantage must be placed at a 
certain distance from the eye of the ob- 
server. The poor man’s hut, though all 
within be raggedness and disorder, and 
all around it be full of the most nauseous 
and disgusting spectacles, yet, if seen at 
a sufficient distance, may appear a sweet 
and interesting cottage. That field where 
the thistle grows, and the face of which 
is deformed by the wild exuberance of a 
rank and pernicious vegetation, may de- 
light the eye of a distant spectator by the 
loveliness of its verdure. That lake, 
whose waters are corrupted, and whose 
banks poison the air by their marshy and 
putrid exhalations, may charm the eye 
of an enthusiast, who views it from an 
adjoining eminenee, and dwells with rap- 
ture on the quietness of its surface, and 
on the beauty of its outline-—its sweet 
border fringed with the gayest colouring 
of nature, and on which Spring lavishes 
its finest ornaments. All is the effect of 
distance. It softens the harsh and dis- 
gusting features of every object. What 
is gross and ordinary, it can dress in the 
most romantic attractions. The coun- 
try hamlet it can transform into a para- 
dise of beauty, in spite of the abomina- 
tions that are at every door, and the 
angry brawlings of the men and the 
women who occupy it. All that is loath- 
some or offensive, is softened down by 
the power of distance.. You see the 
smoke arising in fentastic wreaths 
through the pure air, and the village 
spire peeping from: among the thick ver- 
dure of the trees, which embosom it, 
The fancy of our sentimentalist swells 
with pleasure, and peace and piety sup- 
ply their delightful associations to com- 
plete the harmony of the picture.”— 
pp- 119, 120. 


Whether this is legitimate as 
eloquerice we will not inquire, but 
we are sure that it is admirable 
description, and with its succeed- 
ing paragraph so completely the 
counterpart of the fine commence- 
ment of Campbell's Pleasures of 
Hope, as almost to tempt us to the 
citation of the latter. From this, 
however, we shall abstain; our 
present business is not with poetr 
but with divinity, and we shall 
travel out’of the record no further 
than by a simple reference which 
our readers can examine at their 
leisure. 

It would be saying somewhat 
too much, were we to express our 
entire accordance of view in all 
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the minor points to which Dr. 
Chalmers may have eccasionally 
adverted. There are some in which 
we think he has missed the mark 
at which he aimed, others in which 
there is a little want of theological 


ision, and he has, oceasionally 
Fike many other writers on divi- 
nity, shifted a difficulty instead of 
fairly assailing it in its principles. 
The fourth sermon, though a most 
interesting composition, appears 
in some degree, liable to the first 
ef our critical cavils; the second 
and third we would only illustrate 
by quotation and discussion, since 
we do not mean this to be a 
wrangling article. The volume 
contains fifteen sermons, on the 
following subjects:—The con- 
stancy of in his works an 
argument for the faithfulness of 
God in his word—The expnuilsive 
power of a new affection—The 
sure warrant of a believer's hope 
—The restlessness of human am- 
bition—The transitory nature of 
visible thi the universality 
of spiritual blindness—On the new 
heavens and the new earth—The 
nature of the kingdom of God— 
On the reasonableness of Faith— 
On the Christian Sabbath—On 
the doctrine of Predestination— 
On the nature of the sin against 
the Holy Ghost—On the advan- 
of Christian knowledge to 

the lower orders of society—On 
the duty, and the means of Chris- 
tianizing our home population— 
On the distinction between know- 

and consideration. 

is is an interesting variety, 

and it affords advantageous oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of the 
Doctor’s characteristic mode of 
treatment, without that risk of 
repetition which was continually 
occurring when, as in former in- 
stances, the same subject was 
spread over a larger surface. He 
usually takes up one important 
idea, sometimes in conjunction 
with a second, and, without divid. 
ing it into distinct particulars, 





laces it in the most striking 
Tights, surrounds it with rich illus- 
tration, and leaves it to produce 
its intire effect upon the mind. 
In a protracted series this some- 
times proves irksome and fatiguing 
to’ the attention, but within the 
compass of a single sermon, it 
makes, when ably managed, a 
powerful impression, and several 
of these discourses will be found 
successful examples of this me- 
thod. We shall not, of course, 
attempt to give even a slight ab- 
stract of contents sp multifarious ; 
nor should we, were it a task of 
easier execution, feel it necessary 
in the case of a volume whose 
high merits will secure for it an 
extensive circulation. If we were 
called upon to point out the ser- 
mons which have pleased us best, 
we should, with some little hesi- 
tation, fix on the second and the 
eleventh. In the former of these, 
from John ii. 15, Dr. Chalmers 
has shown, most forcibly, the im- 
poms of eradicating from the 

eart the love of the world in any 
other way than by the “ expulsive 
power” of the love of God, taking 
possession of it, and reigning in 
it. 


‘¢ There are two ways,” he sets out 
with observing, ‘‘in which a practical 
moralist may attempt to displace from 
the human heart its love of the world— 
either by a demonstration of the world’s 
vanity, so as that the heart shall be pre- 
vailed upon simply to withdraw its re- 
gards from an object that is not worthy 
of it; or, by setting forth another ob- 
ject; even God, as more worthy of its 
attachment, so as that the heart shall be 
prevailed upon not to resign an old af- 
fection, which shall have nothing to suc- 
ceed it, but to exchange an old affection 
for a new one. My purpose is to show, 
that from the constitution of our nature, 
the former methed is altogether incom- 
petent and ineffectual——and that the latter 
method will alone suffice for the rescue 
and recovery of the heart from the wrong 
affection that domineers over it,”—- 
pp. 57, 58. 


This thesis is most ably sus- 
tained. The tenacity with which 
this world’s attachments cling to 
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us and we to them, and the misery 
of a heart which shall have lost its 
relish for them all without the sub- 
stitution of some worthier object 
of affection, is described in vivid 
language ; and the remedy for all 
these evils is distinctly and com- 
prehensively set forth. The close 
of this discourse, contains one of 
those rich and beautiful illustra- 
tions which so frequently occur in 
the works of this distinguished 
writer. 

*¢ Conceive a man to be standing on 
the margin of this green world; and 
that, when he looked towards it, he saw 
abundance smiling upon every field, and 
all the blessings which earth can afford, 
scattered in profusion throughout every 
family, and the light of the sun sweetly 
resting upon all the pleasant habitations, 
and the joys of human companionship 
brightening many a happy circle of so- 
ciety—conceive this to be the general 
character of the scene upon one side of 
his contemplation; and that on the 
other, beyond the verge of the goodly 
planet on which he was situated, he 
could descry nothing but a dark and 
fathomless unknown. Think you that 
he would bid a voluntary adieu to all the 
brightness and all the beauty that were 
before him upon earth, and commit him- 
self to the frightful solitude away from 
it. Would he leave its peopled dwelling 
places, and become a solitary wanderer 
through the fields of nonentity ? If space 
offered him nothing but a wilderness, 
would he for it abandon the homebred 
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unknown ; and above all, that signals of 
welcome were hung out, and an avenue 
of communication was made for him— 
perceive you not, that what was before 
the wilderness, would become the land 
ef invitation; and that now the world 
wonld be the wilderness? What un- 
peopled space could not do, can be done 
by space teeming with beatific scenes, 
and beatific society. And let the exist- 
ing tendencies of the heart be what they 
may to the scene that is near and visibly 
around us, still if another stood revealed 
to the prospect of man, either through 
the channel of faith, or through the 
channel of his senses—then, without 
violence, done to the constitution of 
his moral nature, may he die unto the 
present world, and live to the lovelier 
world that stands in the distance away 
from it.’’—pp. 87-89. 


We shall extract from the same 
sermon, the following clear and 
forcible statement of Gospel truth, 


*¢ The object of the Gospel is both to 
pacify. the sinner’s conscience, and to 
purify his heart ; and it is of importance 
to observe, that what mars the one of 
these objects, mars the other also. The 
best way of casting out an impure affec- 
tion is to admit a pure one, and by the 
love of what is good, to expel the love 
of what is evil. Thus it is, that the freer 
the Gospel, the more sanctifying is the 
Gospel; and the more it is received as , 
a doctrine of grace, the more will it be 
felt as a doctrine according to godliness. 
This is one of the secrets of the Christian 
life, that the more a man holds of God as 





scenes of life and of cheerfulness that 
lay so near, and exerted such a power of 
urgency to detain him? Would not he 
cling to the regions of sense, and of life, 
and of society? and shrinking away from 
the desolation that was beyond it, would 
not he be glad to keep his firm footing 
on the territory of this world, and to take 
shelter under the silver canopy that was 
stretched over it ? : 
*¢ But if, during the time of his con- 
templation, some happy island of the 
blest had floated by ; and there had burst 
upon his senses the light of its surpass- 
ing glories, and its sounds of sweeter 
melody ; and he clearly saw, that there, 
a purer beauty rested upon every field, 
and a more heart-felt. joy spread itself 
among all the families; and he could 
discern there, a peace, and a piety, and 
a benevolence, which put a vm glad- 
ness into e bosom, and united the 
whole society in one rejoicing sympathy 
with each other, and with the beneficent 
Father of them all. Could he further 
see, that pain and mortality were there 
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ap , the greater is the payment 
of service that he renders back again, 
On the tenure of ‘ Do this and live,’ a 
spirit of fearfulness is sure to enter; 
and the jealousies of a legal bargain chase 
away all confidence from the intercourse 
between God and man; and the creature 
striving to be square and even with his 
Creator, is, in fact, pursuing all the 
while his own selfisliiness, instead of 
God’s glory; and with all the confor- 
mities which he labours to accomplish, 
the soul of obedience is not there, the 
mind is not subject to the law of God, 
nor indeed under such an economy ever 
can be. It is only whea, as in the Gos- 
pel, acceptance is bestowed as a present, 
witiiout money and without price, that 
the security which man feels in God is 
placed beyond the reach of disturbance— 
or, that he can repose in him, as one 
friend reposes in another—or, that any 
liberal and generous understanding can 
be established betwixt them--the one 
party rejoicing over the other to do him 
good—the other finding that the truest 
gladness of his heart lies in the impulse 





86 
of agratitude, by which it is awakened 
to the charms of a new moral existence. 
Salvation by grace—salvation by free 
grace—salvation not of works, but ac- 
cording to the mercy of God—salvation 
on such a footing is not more indispen- 
sable to the deliverance of our persons 
from the hand of justice, than it is to the 
deliverance of our hearts from the chill 
and the weight of ungodliness. Retain 
a single shred or fragment of legality 
with the Gospel, and you raise a topic 
of distrust between man and God. You 
take away from .the power of the Gospel 
to melt and to conciliate. For this pur- 
, the freer it is, the better it is. 
That very peculiarity which so many 
dread as the germ of antinomianism, is, 
in fact, the germ of a new spirit, and a 
new inclination against it. Along with 
the light of a free Gespel, does there en- 
ter the love of the Gospel, which, in 
proportion as you ‘impair the freeness, 
you are sure to chase away. And never 
does the sinner find within himself so 
mighty a moral transformation, as when 
under the belief that he is saved by grace, 
he feels constrained thereby to offer his 
heart a devoted thing, and to deny un- 
godliness.’’--pp. 84--86. 


. The eleventh discourse contains 
a most admirable specimen of the 
vigorous reduction of a high and 
abstract question to the clearness 
and tangibility of a plain matter 
of fact. The text is from the 
27th chapter of the Acts, and 
from the 22d and 31st verses 
placed in juxtaposition. Every 
attentive reader of the Bible will 
have been forcibly struck with the 
elucidation afforded by the cir- 
cumstances of the Apostle Paul, 
and his companions, to the com- 
patibility of strenuous exertion with 
the most entire belief in the doc- 
trine of Predestination. This sub- 
ject is taken up by the Doctor in 
the sermon before us, and ex- 
plained with so much distinctness, 
as well as urged with so much 
force, that we would recommend 
its perusal to all who feel any em- 
barrassment on a point which 
“sometimes occasions much per- 
Jexity to sincere and simple- 
ae Christians. The opening 
is excellent. 
** The comparison of these two verses 
lands us in what may appear to many to 
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be a dark and unprofitable specula- 
tion. Now, our, object in setting up 
this comparison, is not to foster in any 
of you a tendency to meddle with matters 
too high for us; but to protect fr 
against the practical mischief of such a 
tendency. You have all heard of the 
doctrine of predestination. It has long 
been a settled article of our church. And 
there must be a sad deal of erasion and 
of unfair handling with particular. pas- 
sages, to get free of the evidence which 
we find for it in the Bible. And indepen- 
dently of Scripture altogether, the denial 
of this doctrine brings a number of 
monstrous corruptions along with it. It 
supposes God to make a world, and not 
to reserve in his own hands the manage- 
ment of its concerns. Though it should 
concede to him an absolute sovereignty 
over all matter, it deposes him from bis 
sovereignty over the region of created 
minds, that far more dignified and in- 
teresting portion of his works. The 
greatest events in the history of the 
universe, are those which are brought 
about by the agency of willing and in- 
telligent beings, and the enemies of the 
doctrine invest every one of these beings 
with some sovereign and independent 
principle of freedom, in virtue of which 
it may be asserted of this whole class of 
events, that they happened, not because 
they were ordained of God, but because 
the creatures of God, by their own un- 
controlled power, brought them into ex- 
istence. At this rate, even he to whom 
we give the attribute of omniscience, is 
not able to say at this moment, what 
shall be the fortune or the fate of any in- 
dividual, and the whole train of future 
history is left to the wildness of accident, 
All this carries along with it so complete 
a dethronement of God—it is bringing 
his creation under the dominion .of so 
many nameless and undeterminable con- 
tingencies—it is taking the world and the 
current of its history so entirely out of 
the hands of him who formed it--it is 
withal so opposite to what obtains in 
every other field of observation, where, 
instead of the lawlessness of choice, we 
shall find that the more we attend, the 
more we perceive of a certain neces 
and established order—that from these 
and other considerations which might be 
stated, the doctrine in question, in ad- 
dition to the testimonies which we find 
for it in the Bible, is at this moment 
receiving a very general support from the 
speculations of infidel as well as Chris- 
tian philosophers. 

** Assenting, as we do, to this doctrine, 
we state it as our conviction, that God 
could point the finger of his omniscience 
to every one individual amongst us, and 
tell what shall be the fate of each, and 
the place of each, and the state of sug- 
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fering or enjoyment of each, at any one 
period of futurity, however distant. Well 
does he know those of us who are vessels 
of wrath fitted for destruction, and those 
of us whom he has predestinated to be 
conformed to the image of bis dear Son, 
and to be rendered meet for the inherit- 
ance. We are not saying, that we, or 
that any of-you could so cluster and 
arrange the two sets of individuals. This 
is one of the secret things which belong 
to God. It is not our duty to be alto- 
gether silent about the doctrine of pre- 
destination—for the Bible is not-silent 
about it, and it is our duty to promul- 

te and to hold up our testimony for all 
that we find there. But certain it is, 
that the doctrine has been so injudi- 
ciously medcled with—it has tempted so 
many ingenious and speculative men to 
transgress the limits of Scripture—it has 
engendered so much presumption among 
some, and so much despondency among 
others—-it has been so much abused to 
the mischief of practical Christianity, 
that it were well for us all, could we 
carefully draw the line between the 
secret things which belong to God, and 
the things which are revealed, and belong 
to us and to our children.”"—pp. 294--297, 


The seventh ‘sermon, “ on the 
new heavens and the new earth,” 
contains some ingenious reason- 
ing in support of the hypothesis 
that “‘ in the new economy which 
is to be reared for the accommo- 
dation of the blessed, there will 
be materialism, not merely new 
heavens, but also a new earth”— 
a paradise, though not of sensu- 
ality, yet of sense. The following 
discourse is a sort of sequel, de- 
fining the nature of the kingdom 
of God, that it “ is not in word, 
but in power,” and proving that a 
preparation for it is a very differ- 
ent thing from mental elevation, 
casual impulse, or speculative or- 
thodoxy. After having described 
the case of a man whose imagina- 
tion is kindled by some glowing 
description of the celestial glories, 
and shown that this is altogether 
compatible with an entire aliena- 
tion of heart from the realities of 
religion, he goes on to exhibit the 
character and condition of one to 
whom the kingdom of God has 
come, not only in word but in 
power. 
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‘* It may go to dissipate this senti- 
mental illusion, if we ponder well the 
meaning which is often assi to the 
kingdom of heaven in the Bible—if we 
reflect, that it is often made to attach 
personally to a human creature upon 
earth—as well as to be situated locally 
in some distant and mysterious region 
away from us --that to be the subjects of 
such a kingdom, it is not indispensable 
that our residence be within the limits of 
an assigned territory, any more, in fact, 
than that the subject of an pean 
sovereign should not remain so, thoug! 
travelling, for a time, beyond the con- 
fines of his master’s jurisdiction. He 
may, though away from his country in 
person, carry about with him in minda 
full principle of allegiance to his coun- 
try’s sovercign—and may both, in re- 
spect of legal duty, and of his own most 
willing and affectionate compliance with 
it, remain associated with him both in 
heart and in political relationship. He 
is still a member of that kingdom, in the 
domains of which he was born--and in 
the very same way maya man be tra- 
velling the journey of life in this world, 
and be all the while a member of the 
kingdom of heaven, The Being who 
reigns in supreme authority there, may, 
even in this land of exile and alienation, 
have some one devoted subject, who 
renders to the same authority the. de- 
ference of his heart, and the subordina- 
tion of his whole practice. The will of 
God may possess such a moral ascen- 
dancy over his will, as that when the 
one commands, the other promptly and 
cheerfully obeys. The character of God 
may stand revealed in such charms of 
perfection and gracefulness to the eye of 
his mind, that by ever looking to him, 
he both loves and is made like unto him. 
A sense of God may pervade his eve 
hour, and every employment, even as it 
is the hand of God which preserves him 
continually, and through the actual power 
of God, that he lives and moves, as well 
as has his being. Such a man, if such 
a man there be on the face of our world, 
las the kingdom of God set up in his 
heart. He is already one of the children 
of the kidgdom. He is not locally in 
heaven, and yet his heaven is begun. 
He has in his eye the glories of heaven; 
though as yet he sees them through a 
glass darkly. He feels in his bosom the 
principles of heaven; though still at war 
with the propensities of nature, they do 
not yet reign in all the freeness of an 
undisputed ascendancy. He ‘carries in 
his heart the peace, and the joy, and the 
love, and the elevation of heaven; 
though, under the encumbrance of a vile 
body, the spiritual repast which is thus 
provided, is not without its mixtures, 
and without its mitigation. In a word, 
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the essential elements of heaven’s re- 
ward, and of heaven’s felicity, are all in 
his m. He tastes the happiness 
of heaven in kind, though not in its 
full and finished degree. When he gets 
to heaven above, he will not meet there 
with a happiness differing in character 
from that which he now feels ; but only 
higher in gradation. There may be 
crowns of material splendour. ere 
may be trees of unfading loveliness. 
There may be pavements of emerald—- 
and canopies of brightest radiance—and 
gardens of deep and tranquil security-- 
and palaces of proud and stately decora- 
tion—anda city of lofty pinnacles, through 
which there unceasing flows a river of 
gladness, and where jubilee is ever rung 
with the concord of seraphic voices. 
But these are only the accessaries of 
heaven.. They form not the materials 
of substantial blessedness. Of this the 
man who toils in humble drudgery, an 
utter stranger to the delights of sensible 
pleasure, or the fascinations of sensible 
glory, has got already a foretaste in his 

rt. It consists not in the enjoyment 
of created good, not in the survey of 
created magnificence. It is drawn ina 
direct stream, throvgh the channels of 
love and of contemplation, from the 
fulness of the Creator. It emanates 
from the countenance of God, manifest- 
ing the spiritual glories of his holy and 
perfect character, on those whose cha- 
racters are kindred to his own. And if 
on earth there is no tendency towards 
such a character—no process of restora- 
tion to the lost image of the Godhead-- 
no delight in prayer--no relish for the 
sweets of intercourse with our Father, 
now unseen, but then to be revealed to 
the view of his immediate worshippers—- 
then, let our imaginations kindle as they 
may, with the beatitudes of our fictitious 
heaven, the true heaven of the Bible is 
what we shall never reach, because it is 
a heaven that we are not fitted to enjoy.” 
—pp. 219--223. 


We are already trespassing on 
our limits, or we should give a 
regular analysis of the ninth ser- 
mon “ Qn the Reasonableness of 
Faith,” from Galatians iii. 23. In 
this eloquent and admirable ap- 
peal, Dr. Chalmers addresses him- 
self to the sectaries of the world— 
the school of Natural Religion— 
the school of classical morality— 
the school of fine feeling and 
poetical sentiment—convicts them, 
on their own principles, of vain 
and hollow pretension, and com- 
pels them to yield a reluctant but 


abject homage to the majesty and 

“u of Gospel-truth. 

But if we go on thus pointing 
out the interesting qualities of the 
sermons which have arrested our 
attention, we shall not cease till 
we have gone through the greater 
part of the volume. Some things 
there are, too, of which we might 
take occasion to express a less 
cordial approbation, and we had 
marked a few rather gross negli- 
gences of expression, with the de- 
sign of suggesting such correc- 
tions as might appear expedient, 
bat we abstain—the volume is 
rich in excellence of a high order, 
and we love and admire Dr. Chal- 
mers too much, not to shrink from 
the invidious task of searching out 
defects. 
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The History of the Propagation of 
Christianity among the Heathen 
since the Reformation. By the 
Rev. William Brown, M.D. In 
two volumes. Second edition, 8vo, 
Price £1. 6s. London: Whit- 
taker, 1822. 


Tuenre existsin the world a strange 
prejudice against details connected 
with the spread of the Gospel, as 
if they must of necessity be either 
exaggerated or unattractive ; dis- 
torted by enthusiastic feeling, or 
the insipid records of infirmity and 
failure. History—that, at least, 
which is commonly understood to 
be within the legitimate province 
of history—is considered, .and 
rightly, as the most interesting 
and instructive of all kinds of 
composition—philosophy teaching 
by example. So long as it con 
fines itself within its prescribed 
range of war, general politics, le- 
gislation, and economics, it meets 
with universal acceptance; and is 
eulogized as the school of arts and 
manners. ‘The moment, however, 
that its most important object is 
referred to; when its illustrations 
of human character and actions, 
viewed in their connexion with 
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eternity, when the achievements 
of the servants of God, and the 
work and triumphs of grace, are 
made the subjects of historic de- 
tail, the “reading public” turns 
away in disgust, and rejects with 
scorn and derision the claims of 
these annals of fanaticism to be 
placed on a level with the “ pomp, 
pride, and circumstance” of secu- 
lar narrative. Nothing is more 
common than to declaim against 
the prejudices of the religious 
world, while in nothing are the 
prejudices of the irreligious, more 
glaring and irrational than in their 
determined hostility to every thing 
that bears the stamp of piety and 
devotedness to God. If we were 
in search of a convincing evidence 
of the folly and bigotry of this 
spirit, we could not wish for a 
more striking and decisive illus- 
tration than that which is supplied 
by the subject of these volumes. 
In the various correspondences, 
reports, and other publications 
connected with missions to the 
heathen, will be found materials 
of the highest importance, and 
details of unrivalled interest, pre- 
senting altogether a mass of infor- 
mation, to say nothing respecting 
its religious value, indispensable 
both to the man of science, and to 
the philosophical investigator of 
hetman character and varieties. In 
this their original form they have 
an additional claim on our atten- 
tion from the circumstance that 
they are first authorities ; not the 
hearsays or the casual collections 
of a subsequent generation, but 
direct communications from agents 
in the great transactions to which 
they refer; and they have a spe- 
cific character of attraction from 
the simplicity and godly sincerity 
of individuals whose veracity is 
attested by the sacrifices they have 
mae and the privations they have 
endured. They have, however, 
become too voluminous for general 
reading, and notwithstanding the 
different abstracts which have, at 
Cona. Mac. No. 74. 
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various times, been made for spe- 
cial purposes, there was urgent 
occasion fur a general history of 
the extensive operations which 
have been undertaken for the 
spread of divine truth, and we 
are happy to express our warm 
approbation of the manner in 
which this important desideratum 
has been supplied by Dr. Brown, 
His first edition, published, we 
believe, about ten years since; has 
never fallen in our way, but of 
the volumes before us it is not too 
much to say, that they combine 
the interest of romance, with the 
substantial qualities of well-sifted 
truth. Dr. B.’s processes of exa- 
mination are, indeed, so rigorous 
—sometimes, we think, a little too 
much so—as to leave every fair 
observer fully satisfied with the 
results. He takes nothing for 
granted, but exercises a firm and 
impartial criticism both on things 
and persons ; he gives no quarter 
to exaggeration, and the view 
which he gives of the general 
aspect of the field of missio 
exertion is painted in a subdued, 
rather than overcharged, tone. 
Enough, however, will still re« 
main after every deduction, to jus 
tify us in the happiest anticipa» 
tions, and to call for the most 
ardent gratitude to that great and 
gracious Being whohas put honour 
upon his servants, of whom it may 
be emphatically said, that they went 
forth, and preached where, 
the Lord working with them, and 
confirming the word with si 
following. It is impossible to look 
abroad on, the face of the moral 
world, without conviction that a 
mighty work is now in progress ; 
that a blow has been struck at the 
systems of superstition which has 
shaken them to their centre, and 
loosened their foundations in the 
prejudices and affections of ‘their 
votaties. In India the spell of 
caste has been dissolved by the in- 
fluence of divine truth. In Persia 
the Moollahshave been confounded 
N 
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by the strong reasoning of the 
Christian missionary—among the 
Africans, the most abject slaves of 
wizard craft, of Obi and the Teti- 
che, have been disenthralled, while 
the Hottentot has been raised from 
a state half-brutal, half-human, to 
the condition and the prospects of 
an heir of immortality. The frozen 
Greenlander, and the wandering 
Iskimo, have been elevated in the 
scale of moral being, and been 
made partakers of the divine na- 
ture—-the red Indian has resigned 
his wild and ferocious habits for 
the tranquil demeanour and the 
holy fellowships of. a Christian 
man—and whole communities in 
the isles of the Pacific have cast 
their idols to the moles and to the 
bats, and given themselves up in 
solemn and sustained profession, 
to the service and worship of 
Christ. When triumphs like these 
have been achieved, we are justi- 
fied in cherishing the expectation 
that God will complete his glorious 
work. We know that man is une- 

ual to its accomplishment, and 
this very knowledge is the ground 
of our hope that it will be carried 
forward and consummated. If it 
were left to the caprice and in- 
firmity of human intellect and 
energy, failure would be inevi- 
table, but when we are led to ex- 
elaim, “ what hath God wrought?” 
we. have the surest guarantee of 
ultimate success. 

_ Among the great events which 
have marked the progress of mis- 
sionary enterprize, we have been 
most struck with the remarkable 
evidences of a divine agency dis- 
played in the conversion of the 
Greenlanders by the instrumen- 
tality. of the Moravian brethren, 
and in the universal insurrection 
against idolatry of the islanders of 
. soathern Pelynesia. The glorious 

events connected with the latter 
&re too recent, and have been too 
extensively read to need recapitu- 
lation ‘here, but the details of the 
former ‘will probably be new to 
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many of our readers. At atime 
when the Moravians were few in 
number, and the objects of perse- 
cution, they formed the noble de- 
sign of evangelising the heathen, 
and, in January 1733, three of 
their body “ set off from Herrn- 
huth, in Lusatia, on a mission to 
the inhospitable shores of Green- 
land.” Medals have been struck 
to the memory of liberators and 
conquerors, but Matthew Stach, 
Christian David, and Christian 
Stach, heroes of a different and 
incomparably higher class, are lit- 
tle known to earthly fame, though 
their names are written in heaven. 


** There was no need,” says one of 
them, ‘‘ of much time or expense for our 
equipment. The congregation consisted 
chiefly of poor exiles, who had not much 
to give us, and we ourselves had nothing 
but the clothes on our backs. Being 
accustomed to make a shift with little, 
we did not trouble our heads how we 
should get to Greenland or how we 
should live in that country. Some 
money having come from.a friend at 
Venice, the day before our departure, 
we received part of it to pay the expense 
of our journey to Copenhagen.” 


With this small supply, and 
totally ignorant of the proper me- 
thods of proceeding, they entered 
upon their arduous task, full of 
faith and trust. After many diffi- 
culties they obtained powerful 
friends at the Danish capital, and 
at length reached Greenland, where 
they were cordially greeted by the 
excellent Hans Egede. Here these 
unlettered men had to encounter 
the preliminary obstacle of learn- 
ing the Danish and the native 
tongues, and though they had pro- 
bably never before seen a gram- 
mar, their invincible patience car- 
nied them through the formidable 
apparatus of nouns, verbs, and 
the long train of technicalities 
which make up the framework of 
language. Amid innumerable dan- 
gers, privations, and sufferings, 
they entered on their work among 
the heathen, but after five years 
of indefatigable labour, they were 
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constrained to lament that they 
had laboured in vain. At length 
a brighter scene opened uponthem, 
and filled them with joy. 


*¢ In June 1738, a number of South- 
landers happening to visit them, at a 
time when one of the brethrea was writ- 
ing out a fair copy of a translation of 
some part of the Gospels, they were 
curious to know what the book con- 
tained, and he was no less willing to 
gratify their wishes. After reading a 
portion of it to them, he told them of 
the creation of the world, of the fall of 
man, of our misery in consequence of 
sin, and of our redemption, through 
Jesus Christ. In speaking on the latter 
subject, he was enabled to describe the 
sufferings and death of the Redeemer 
with more than ordinary force and 
energy ; and he at the same time read 
to them from the New Testament, the 
history of his agony in the garden. 
Upon this, one of the savages, named 
Kaiarnak, stepped up to the table, and 
in an earnest affecting manner exclaimed, 
* How was that? ‘Tell me it once 
more; for 1 also would fain be saved !’ 
These words, the like of which the Mis- 
sionary had never heard from the lips 
of a Greenlander, penetrated his whole 
suul, so that the tears rolled down his 
cheeks while he gave them a gencral 
view of the life and death of Christ, and 
of the plan of salvation through him.” 
** In March 1739, the Brethren had 
the pleasure of baptizing Kaiarnak and 
his family, who, after a trial of some 
months, afforded satisfactory evidence of 
a work of grace on their hearts, by the 
fraits that appeared in their life. This 
prospect, however, so bright and fair, 
threatened soon to set in darkness. 
Scarcely had a month elapsed, when a 
band of murderers killed his brother-in- 
law, who also lived with the missionaries, 
under the pretence that he had con- 
jured the ringleader’s son to death ; and 
as they likewise threatened to murder 
Kaiarnak and his other brother-in law, 
he resolved to fly with his family to the 
south. Against this proposal the Breth- 
ren remonstrated in the strongest man- 
ner. They expressed their fears that so 
young a convert, and especially his two 
children, would adopt the manners of 
the heathen, should they again live among 
the sayages; they reminded him of the 
solemn promises he had lately made 
at baptism ; they offered to maintain both 
him and his family, that they might have 
no occasion to go abroad as long as the 
murderers remained in the neighbour- 
hood. By these representations, he was 
touched to the heart: he mingled his 
tears with those of the missionaries ; but 
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et he could not resolve to stay. Before 

e left them they once more exhorted 
him to faithfulness and good conduct 
among the heathen, and recommended 
him in prayer to the protection of the 
Shepherd of Israel. In the ¢ourse of 
two wecks they beheld with sorrow the 
country stripped of most of their Green- 
landers, and were forced to bear this 
new reproach, that though they could 
baptize heathens, they could not make 
them Christians, nor even wean them 
from their roving habits,, 

‘¢ Inthe year 1740, aremarkable change 
took place in the Brethren’s method of 
instructiig tie Greenlanders, and it was 
attended with such singular effect’, as 
to merit particular notice. Hitherte, 
they had been accustomed, in the first 
instance, to direct the attention of the 
Pagaus to such truths as were of a pre- 
liminary aature, as the existence of God, 
the creation of the world, the fall of 
man; a mode of instruction, which 
appears, « priori, not merely the most 
rational, but the only plan .they could 
have pursued with the smallest prospect 
of success. 

‘It is worthy of observation, how- 
ever, that, reduced to practice, it had 
proved not only almost entirely ineffec- 
tual, but even seemed a bar to the con- 
version of the heathen. They now adopted 
a different method, and directed the at- 
tention of the savages, in the first in- 
stance to Christ Jesus, to his incarna- 
tion, to his life, and especially to his 
sufferings and death. In discoursing of 
these things, the Brethren themselves 
were often so much impressed, that they 
spake in a manner entirely new; the 
subject so warmed and animated their 
own hearts, that the words flowed froin 
their lips: with wonderful fervour and 
affection ; they were even astonishéd at 
each other’s powers of utterance. Hap- 
pily, this was attended with correspon- 
dent effects on the Greenlanders. It 
illuminated their darkened understand- 
ings, melted their stubborn hearts, and 
kindled in their cold icy breasts the 
flame of spiritual life. This, therefore, 
may be considered as a new era in the 
history of the Greenland mission. Of 
late, indeed, the missionaries had beheld 
some little fruit of their labours. The 
conversiou of Kaiarnak and his family, 
they would have considered as a rich 
reward for all their toils, had net his 
sudden flight dashed their hopes, and 
pierced them with new sorrows. Of his 
return they entertained little or no ex- 
pectation. How exquisite then was 
their joy, when after about a ’s ab- 
sence, he suddenly stepped In_ among 
them, while they were eclebrating the 
marriage dinner of Frederic Boehnish, 
and Anna Stach! He not only returned 
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safe, without having sustained any ma- 
terial injury in his spiritual interests, 
but he brought with him his brother and 
his family, to gain whom, it appears, 
was one principal object of his expedi- 
tion. Of late, he said, he had longed 
exceedingly to return to the Brethren ; 
and now he should never leave them 
more, for even during his absence, he 
had felt how much they loved both him 
and his children.” 


From this period Christianity 

ined ground, and maintained its 
old upon a large portion of the 
natives amid many fluctuations, 
but on the whole with cheering 
results. The present state of the 
mission is too generally known to 
require illustration here, and we 
shall only add, that in 1821, the 
three Moravian settlements in- 
cluded a total of 1278 persons, 
about a sixth part of the whole 
native population. 

The second volume of this valu- 
able work contains much interest- 
ing detail connected with the 
proceedings of the American Board 
for Foreign Missions. We were 


peculiarly struck with the follow- 
ing ro 


of the enlightened dis- 
positions of the American govern- 
ment towards the Indians. 


** It had been the intention of the 
American government to procure an ex- 
tended exchange of lands with the Che- 
rokees and other Indian nations residing 
on the east of the Mississippi, and to 
remove them into the wilderness of the 
Arkansaw and of the Missouri. The 
Cherokees being earnestly pressed with 
proposals in reference to this measure, 
were in consternation and distress, 
and a delegation of twelve of their prin- 
cipal men was appointed by the council 
of the nation to proceed to Washington, 
to confer with the government relative 
to it. In the course of the negociation, 
a principal argumeat employed by the 
Cherokees was, that their removal from 
their own country—where they had be- 
gun to cultivate the land, and had already 
made considerable progress in the arts of 
civilization, and where a system of in- 
struction for their general improvement, 
had commenced with the fairest prospect 
of success--into a boundless wilderness 
where every thing would invite and im- 

them to revert to the hunting, wan- 
and savage life—would frustrate 

the desires of the better of the na- 
tien, and destyoy the hopes of their 
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benevolent fricnds, and in effect doom 


them to extermination. This argument 
appears to have had weight with the 
government ; and the delegation, instead 
of finding themselves obliged to sign a 
virtual surrender of their country, had 
the high satisfaction of putting thew sig- 
natures to a treaty of a very different 
description. This treaty, after a cession 
of lands by the Cherokees, in considera- 
tion of a portion of the nation having 
emigrated to the Arkansaw, and having 
had lands assigned to them in that quar- 
ter, secured to them the remainder of 
their country in perpetuity; and of the 
ceded lands an appropriation was made 
of about a hundred thousand acres, for 
a perpetual school-fund, to be applied 
under the direction of the President of 
the United States, to the instruction of 
the Cherokees on the east side of the 
Mississippi. This mus! be considered by 
all who wish well to the American Abori- 
gines, as a signally auspicious event. 
It shows on the part of the government 
not only a conviction that the Indians 
can be civilized, but a settled and gene- 
rous purpose to patronize and aid the 
benevolent work. It also provides funds, 
which ultimately wilt not be small, for 
promoting the design ; and it is likely to 
have a propitious influence not only on 
the Cherokees, but on others of the In- 
dian tribes. 

‘¢ Shortly after this important point 
was settled, Mr. Munroe; the President 
of the United States, accompanied by 
General Gaines and his lady, visited 
Brainerd. The missionary settlers ex- 
pected that the President would call as 
he passed, but supposed they would hear 
of his approach, arfd thus have an oppor- 
tunity of making a little preparation for 
receiving him; but so silent was his ap- 
proach, that they had no information 
that he had left Georgia, till he was an- 
nounced as at the door. In thus taking 
them by surprise, he had an opportunity 
of seeing their ordinary mode of pro- 
cedure, and perhaps it was best on the 
whole that he had this view of the esta- 
blishment. He examined the buildings 
and farms, visited the school, and asked 
various questions in the most familiar 
and unaffected manner ; and was pleased 
to express his approbation of the plan of 
instruction, particularly as the children 
were taken into the family, taught to 
work, as well asinstructed in reading 
and in the principles of religion. He 
thought this the best, and perhaps the 
only way to civilize and christianize the 
Indians, and assured them he was well 
pleased with the conduct and improve- 
ment of the children. They bad just 
nearly finished a log cabin for the girls ; 
but he said such a building was not good 
enough, and authorized them to erect 
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a more comfortable house, at the public 
expense. ‘ Make a good house,’ said 
he, ‘ having due regard to economy.’ 
We feel peculiar pleasure in recording 
this visit, in which the diguitied conde- 
scension, the generous philanthropy, and 
the paternal character of the President 
of the United States were displayed in so 
interesting a light. Here it may be re- 
marked that the American government 
appears to be most anxious to promote 
the civilization and improvement of the 
Indian tribes. When this mission was 
commenced, assurance was given by the 
Executive, that for each establishment, 
the expenses for erecting a school-house 
and a dwelling-house should be defrayed 
from the public funds, and that various 
kinds of implements for husbandry and 
domestic manufacture should be fur- 
nished. Congress afterwards passed an 
Act, appropriating ten thousand dollars 
annually to be applied, under the direc- 
tion of the President, to the instruction 
of the Indian tribes. The favourable 
disposition manifested by the American 
government towards the civilization of 
the aborigines of the country is certainly 
& most important circumstance, not only 
on account of the direct pecuniary aid 
which is thus afforded, but to the se- 
curity which it gives to the Indians 
themselves, and to those who are engaged 
in this labour of benevolence, that their 
operations will not be frustrated by those 
at the head of affairs. An opposite po- 
licy would have had a very dark and 
disastrous aspect. 

*¢ Besides attending to the education 
of the children, the missionaries preached 
the Gospel not only in their immediate 
neighbourhood, but at various other 
places in the surrounding country. Their 
congregations consisted of Indians, ne- 
groes, and white people, and several of 
each of these classes of persons appeared 
to be deeply impressed with religion. 
A-number of them were admitted as 
members of the church, and gave pleas- 
ing evidence of having experienced a 
change of heart.’’ 


Of a work which has already so 
decidedly obtained the approbation 
and support of the public, and 
which, in its present improved 
state, cannot fail to become in- 
creasingly popular, we feel it quite 
unnecessary to give a formal ana- 
lysis. The examples we have 
given will show that the narrative 
isconducted in an able and spirited 
manner, and with a warm regard 
to the true interests of evangelical 
religion. Perhaps, as we have 
before intimated, there is now and 
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then a little too much strictness of 
criticism without sufficient regard 
to the difficulties of situation, but 
this, even if we are correct in our 
remark, is an error on the right 
side. We feel far greater confi- 
dence in the opinions of a shrewd 
observer and severe investigator, 
than we do in the statements of a 
mere optimist, who takes every 
thing for granted, and applies the 
rule “ whatever is, is right,” to 
the counsels and the acts of fallible 
men. 

The first volume contains the 
history of the propagation of 
Christianity by the Swiss, Swedes, 
Dutch, Anglo-Americans, Danes, 
and by the United Brethren, with 
an interesting appendix, containing 
a list of translations of the Holy 
Scriptures into the languages of 
Pagan and Mohammedan nations, 
and Hints for the formation of an 
Alphabet for unwritten dialects. 
The second volume comprises the 
history of the Methodist, Baptist, 
London, Scottish, Church, Ame- 
rican, and United Foreign, Mis- 
sionary Societies. The appendix 
gives sketches of associations of 
inferior note or recent establish- 
ment, of individual efforts in the 
same cause, and of different pro- 
posals which have been made for 
the conversion of the heathen, 

The volumes are cheap; they 
contain upwards of 1400 pages, 
with three neat maps, and a por- 
trait—rather a rough one—of the 
admirable Schwartz. : 
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The Star in the East ; with other 
Poems. By Josiah Conder. 12mo. 
6s. London: Taylor and Hes- 
sey, 1824. 

Tue criticism of poetical composi- 

tion is one of the most awkward 

tasks that can be assigned fo a 

Reviewer. Not that there is any 

great difficulty in assigning the 

due proportion of praise or cen- 
sure, or in discriminating the pe- 
culiar qualities of different candi- 
dates for the poetic iaurel, but 
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there are so many things to be 
taken into the account, the inquiry 
is made up of so many and such 
varying’ particulars, it exhibits. it- 

in such mingled and shifting 
lights, there is so much of feeling, 
so much of faney, and usually so 
much of custom and caprice, that 
we have never yet met with a 
satisfactory answer to the question 
—““ What is poetry?” We once 
heard it defined, by one who was 
himself'a master in the art,—“ the 
language of passion metrically ar- 
ranged.” We are not exactly 
aware of the processes by which 
he reached this conclusion, but it 
is most assuredly very far from 
satisfying usin either of its clauses ; 
it fails, we think, in both extremes, 
both in excess and in defect, and 
if it were once adopted as the 
canonical definition, would not 
only exclude much genuine and 
exquisite poetry, but give admis- 
sion to compositions which have 
little claim to either of those qua- 
lifications.. There is, indeed, a 
high and quintessential import of 
the term, in which it is only ap- 
plicable to three of the gifted or- 
der; to Homer, Shakspeare, and 
Milton—the Germans claim aniche 
for Goethe, and the Italians for 
Dante, it might be more justly 


yielded to Eschylus. then to either 
—but if this peculiar and privi- 
leged class be alone referred to by 
the makers of systems and the 
inventors of definitions, what is to 
become of that large collection of 
noble and animated verse which, 
embalmed through so many ages, 
has given to man’s faculties their 
most kindling exercise, and their 
most vivid delight? Without, how- 
ever, pursuing any further a sub- 
ject on which it is so easy to de- 
claim, and so difficult, perhaps so 
unimportant, to throw any new 
light ; and without detaining our 
readers while we prupose our own 
theory—a very simple, though not 
a very philosophical one—we shall 
proceed at once tothe volume of de- 
lightful poetry which lies before us. 

The * Star in the East,” which 
gives its leading title to the col- 
lection, is a poem in blank verse, 
of a somewhat miscellaneous con- 
struction. ‘The rise, the spread, 
and the final triumphs of the Gos- 
pel are the general subject, and 
are described in glowing language. 
The opening lines are .full of 
beauty, and we could willingly 
give them at length, but our space 
is limited, and we prefer, as more 
conyenient to ourselves, the highly 
spirited conclusion. 


*¢ Who would not be a Christian? Who but now 
Would share the Christian’s triumph and his hope ? 


His triumph is begun. 


Tis his to hail, 


Amid the chaos of a world convulsed, 





A new creation rising. ’Mid the gloom 

Which wraps the low concerns of states and kings, 
He marks the morning star, sees the far East 
Blush with the purple dawn ; he hears a trump, 
Louder then all the clarions and the clang 

Of horrid war, swelling, and swelling still, 

In lengthening notes, its all-awakening call,— 
The trump of Jubilee. Are there not signs, 
Thunders, and voices in the troubled air ? 

Do ye not see, upon the mountain tops, 

Beacon to beacon answering? Who can tel] 

But all the harsh and dissonant sounds vhich long 
Have been-~are still—disquieting the earth, 

Are but the tuning of the varying parts 

For the grand chorus which shal! usher in 

The hastening triumph of the Prince of Peace ? 
Yes; His shall be the kingdoms. ‘He shall come, 
Ye scoffers at his tarrying. Hear ye not 

E’en now the thunder of his wheels? Awake, 


Thou slumbering world! E’en now the symphonies 


Of that blest song are flouting through the air, 
Peace, peace on earth, and glory be to God.” 
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The * Sacred Poems” are of a 
miscellaneous character. Mr. Con- 
der has the rare merit of success 
in giving ‘‘a metrical form to 
some” of the Psalms of David, 
with little deviation from the letter 
or the spitit of the original, and, 
if we were to follow our inclina- 
tions, we should make large de- 
predations in the way of extract 
from this section. ‘ The Comet” 
is a most impressive composition, 
and we shall probably feel tempted 
to make room for it in a future 
number. We must now, however, 
pass on to the “ domestic poems,” 
many of which are distinguished 
for playful and exquisite fangy, 
and the whole series is pervaded 
by a delicacy and tenderness, 
beautifully characteristic of the 
Christian husband, father, and 
friend. Its brevity, rather than its 
superiority, has influenced us in 
our selection of the following spe- 
cimen. 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


*¢ When I can trust my all with God, 
In trial’s fearful hour, 
Bow all resign’d beneath his rod, 
And bless his sparing power, 
A joy springs up amid distress, 
A fountain in the wilderness. 


** Oh, to be brought to Jesus’ feet, 
Though sorrows fix me there, 
Is still a privilege ; and sweet 
The energies of prayer, 
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Though sighs and tears its language be, 
If Christ be nigh and smile on me. 


*¢ An earthly mind, a faithless heart, 
He sees with pitying eye : 
He will not let his grace depart, 
But, kind severity ! 
He takes a hostage of our love, 
To draw the parents’ hearts above. 


«¢ There stands our child before the Lord, 
In royal vesture drest ; 
A victor, ere he drew the sword, 
Ere he had toil’d, at rest. 
No doubts this blessed faith bedim . 
We know that Jesus died for him. 


*¢ Oh, blessed be the hand that gave ; 
Still blessed when jt takes. 
Blessed be He who smites to save, 
Who heals the heart he breaks. 
Perfect and true are all his ways, 
Whom heaven adores, and earth 
obeys.” x 
Among the “ miscellaneous 
poems,” there is one addressed 
“ to the nightingale,” that strikes 
us as not only the best, but as 
singularly felicitous, both in con- 
ception and execution, It is light 
and fanciful, and yet there is in it 
a truth to nature, and a tone of 
unaffected feeling that remind us 
of Wordsworth in his happiest 
moods. We regret that its length 
renders its citation impracticable, 
but there are some admirable son- 
nets on the seasons, and we shall 
extract the first of four, entitled 
«* Summer.” 


«* Summer is come; he with the eye of flame % 
And lordly brow, whence, in his angry mood, 

Flash the blue lightnings : he is come to claim 

His bride, the gentle Spring, whom late he woo’d 

With softest airs. See how his fervid breath 

Has call’d the roses up 6n her chaste cheek ! 

And now to him the sceptre she with meek 

And tender smile resigns. Her woodland wreath 

Is faded, but the garcen’s gay parterre 

Is rich with gorgeous hues ; and glorious things 

Haunt the cool stream, and flutter in the air, 
Resplendent forms: the flowers have taken wings. 
They do not die—there’s nothing in creation 

‘That dies ; succession all, and wondrous transmigration. 


We thank Mr. Conder cordially 
for the high gratification he has 
afforded us. it is with a better 
feeling than pride that we look 
to such a man as one engaged in 


the same cause as that which, in a 
different way, we are endeavour- 
ing to promote. This volume fully 
establishes his claim to the honours 
due to the genuine poet, and far 
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more justly due to him who con- 
secrates his fine powers to the 
glory of God and the true interests 
of mankind. If we have any skill 
in critical divination, these poems 
will live—they will afford to many 
a reader the exquisite delight 
which the union of fine fancy, 
right feeling, and true piety, can- 
not fail to communicate. What a 
refreshing contrast do these pure 
and delightfyl expressions of Chris- 
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tian sentiment afford to the sen- 
sual, impious, and blighting effu- 
sions of those of the present day, 
who, having abandoned God, and 
becoming “ vain in their imagina- 
tions,” are prostituting their noble 
gifts to the basest and most malig- 
nant purposes—ministering to 
man’s worst depravities, darken- 
ing by rash sophistries, and invad- 
ing by fearful blasphemies, the 
sanctuary of his immortal hopes. 
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A Defensative against the Poyson 
of supposed Prophecies, By 
Henry Howard, Earl of Nor- 
thampton. 4to. 1583. 

Tuere is an intense anxiety re- 

specting the concerns of futurity 

interwoven in the very texture of 
the soul. A certain elasticity of 
the mind which seeks an allevia- 
tion to present uneasiness in the 
hope of anticipated good ; which 
allays present enjoyment, by 
the fear of impending evil.— 
If a solution of this mysterious 
principle were sought—a solu- 
tion which should account for this 
phenomenon in the moral me- 
chanism of man, and should ad- 
just its relation in that system of 
motives and impulses by which 
the soul is regulated, we should 
discover in it the mind's acknow- 
ledgment of the insufficiency of 
all temporal good, the soul's con- 
fession that this is not her rest: 
that no state on this side of eter- 
nity is so suitable to her nature as 
not to need hope to render it satis- 
fying, none so degraded as to be 
past alleviation by the consolations 
which hope may offer. So wise 
is the dispensation of Providence, 
that the uneasiness occasioned by 
the insufficiency of temporal good, 
becomes a powerful argument for 
the existence, and an incitement 


to the search, of eternal good: and 
that passion which appears to re- 
sult from some defect in the soul, 
and from its acknowledgment of 
that defect, is transformed into the 
most powerful impulse towards 
the attainment of ultimate perfec- 
tion. This solicitude, carried to 
an improper length, and misap- 
plied in its objects, had a very 
considerable influence in the con- 
secration of the pagan oracles, and 
has contributed more perhaps than 
any other cause to the complete en- 
slavement, of the human intellect 
to idolatry. The mind feelingly 
alive to its want of superior guid- 
ance, and ignorant of the means of 
its attainment, became the willing 
dupe to whatever professed to mi- 
nister to its aid; and if, in some 
instances, a more than usually 
happy prognostication was fulfilled 
by the event, (as amongst so many 
some must have been,) or if the 
dubious oracle might bear, in any 
tolerable sense, a construction 
agreeable to the fact accomplished, 
it is easy to believe that the sup- 
posed possession of a knowledge 
which cupidity had made desir- 
able, and daily experience had 
proved unattainable by purely hu- 
man means, was enough to entitle 
the oracle to divine honours, and 
its officiating priests to political 
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influence, and religious reverence. 
No period has been without its 
Lilly, its Booker, its Gadbury ; for 
the most part men of such penury 
of understanding and profligacy of 
conduct, that we may trace in the 
sway which they exercised over the 
judgmént of their devotees, a 
righteous punishment of Provi- 
dence, in condemning those who 
sought for new and more imposing 
wisdom, and for other rules of con- 
duct than God had vouchsafed to 
bestow, to a mental vassalage, 
wherein blind necessity was the 
sovereign disposer, and ignorance 
and fanaticism the interpreters of 
its prescriptions: nay, all objects 
animate or inanimate have been 
resorted to, and creatures them- 
selves incapable of election, nay 
even unconscious of their own ex- 
istence, have been constituted the 
arbiters of the conduct, and the 
conservators of the existence of 
intelligent and accountable beings. 
Fuller says, “one may wonder 
that the world should see most 
visions when it was most blind, 
and that that age most barren in 
learning, should be most fruitful 
in revelations ;” and we may won- 
der, that they should direct the 
reason of others who. were ‘hem- 
selves destitute of reason; and as 
the Roman captain said, who shot 
the crow, from whose flight the 
augur was about to decide the 
event of the impending battle, 
that that animal should be able to 
foretell the fate of armies, who 
was unable to foresee and avoid 
his own. There is a strange per- 
verseness in man. In such things 
as are left to the election of his 
own reason, he is not only willing 
but anxious to subject himself to 
a foreign power, and to establish 
a blind fatality, which shall de- 
prive him at once of freedom and 
accountableness: on the contrary, 
in those which are reserved to the 
decision of an over-ruling Provi- 
dence, and which are established 
Conc, Maa. No. 74. 


against the Poyson of supposed Prophecies. 
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by the decrees of absolute sove- 
reignty, there is a constant desire 
to dispute the authority, and to 
murmur at the decisions of Him 
to whom power belongeth as his 
peculiar right! No degree of men- 
tal cultivation has given any con- 
siderable check to this desire to 
withdraw the veil from futurity, 
Ancient Greece and Rome had their 
myste, and aruspices, as well as 
Britain her Druids, and America 
the Powaws of her aborigines. 
Superior intelligence seems only 
to have enabled its possessors to 
discover additional means for the 
accomplishment of their desires, 
and but very rarely to have taught 
them the total vanity of all means. 
Ingenuity was racked to invent 
new plans of divination: necro- 
mancy, chiromancy, ouranoscopy, 
capnomancy, and auspicium, were 
among the most generally received 
methods; but it is as needless as 
it would be impossible to enume- 
rate them all. Though these ne- 
farious practices were so intimately 
connected with paganism, as to 
constitute an integral part of her 
idolatrous worship, yet they were 
not exclusively confined to that 
system: the greater light of Chris- 
tianity has not entirely dispelled 
the delusion. For the most part 
we have changed the. name, but 
not cast off the thing. The Sortes 
Virgilane were only relinquished 
for an equally fanatical decision, 
though derived no longer from 
Virgil, but from the word of God; 
and though this unholy practice 
has ceased for more than a cen- 
tury, yet how many practices of 
an equally injurious tendency are 
still retained. The impious prog- 
nostications of our almanack com- 
pilers, the effrontery of those 
wretches who pretend to the fay 
culty of foretelling events by the 
inspection of the veins of the hand, 
and the awful emotions with which 
the lower order of our countrymen 
regard the ominous forebodings 
O 
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conveyed by dreams, and by other 
more fortuitous, and more contin- 
nt occurrences, lamentably prove 

e existence of this malady toa 
great degree even in our days. 
he sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, however, were the true 
era of these superstitions. Witches 
and wizards flourished then with 
a reputation unrivalled in any suc- 
ing period. We might be 
inclined to suspect from the writ- 
ings on this subject which we have 
examined, that all England about 
those times were either witches or 
witch-hunters. To be old was 
very suspicious ; to be ugly was 
* still more so; to be deaf was al- 
most fatal ; and if added to these 
ill-boding circumstances, a neigh- 
bour's horse or cow were suddenly 
taken ill, no further proof was ne- 
cessary. There remained to the 
unfortunate victim only one chance 
of escaping the flames that witch- 
craft was supposed justly to de- 
serve, and that was of being 
drowned in the trial ; the nature 
of this examination offering only 
the miserable alternative of sink- 
ing under the water, which was 
the proof of innocence, or of float- 
ing, the test of guilt, and so almost 
necessarily causing death in either 
case. It is not our. intention to 
amuse our readers by commenting 
on this mode of trial ; still less to 
enter into a discussion on the va- 
rious methods which Perkins, 
Gaule, Bernard, Baxter, Glanvil, 
and Cotton Mather have proposed 
for the detection of those un- 
happy creatures who were reputed 
witches. The book before us, and 
of which it is our intention to give 
our readers a brief account, was 
principally levelled against the 
astrological and oneirocritical pre- 
dictions so generally received in 
the ‘ages to which we have re- 
ferred ; arid as it is of so rare oc- 
currence as to have escaped the 
‘knowledge of many of those who 
take our ancient literature the 
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principal object of their researches, 
we shall preface the few extracts 
from it which we design to make, 
with a short account of its learned 
author. 

Henry Howard, Earl of North- 
ampton, was the youngest sor 
of the gallant Earl of Surrey, 
well known by his poetic addresses 
to Giraldine, and by his early imi- 
tation of the Italian sonnets. He 
was born at Shotesham, in Nor- 
folk, in 1539, and educated at 
Cambridge. His attainments in 
literature were so far beyond the 
average of those of his rank in 
society,* that he was denominated 
* the learnedest amongst the no- 
bility, and the most noble amongst 
the learned.” Of his public life 
we shall avoid any mention, only 
remarking, that he was deeply 
implicated in the nefarious proce- 
dure which issued in the murder of 
Overbury. We are fully aware, 
that his moral character was not 
of that cast. as*to entitle him to 
any portion of the esteem of pos- 
terity. Itis his literary eminence 
alone which makes him the subject 
of the present article, and in that 
view he will claim an honourable 
remembrance, as one of those great 
spirits who first reduced the rugged 
language of our ancestors, to the 
capacity of becoming the convey- 
ancer of thought, and who gavean 
earnest of its future powers in 
the specimen which he published. 
And perhaps it will be considered, 
that he, who, in an age enslaved 
to superstition, had the courage to 





* It is not altogether uninteresting to 
observe, that the greatest and most valu- 
able portion of our literature originates 
from those who were born in the mid- 
dling classes of society. Our Shakespear, 
Milton, Locke, Newton were of this order. 
Excepting the Sidneys, (Philip and Alger- 
non): the Herberts,, Edward, Ear] of Cher- 
bury; George, Sir Percy, and Thomas ;) 
and the Howards, including the Earl of 
Surrey, Northampton, and Sir Robert, how 
few of our ancient families have made 
themselves conspicuous for their literary 
productions ! 
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break one of its strongest bands, 
may, on that account alone, de- 
serve the homage of those who 
derive a considerable portion of 
the emancipation they enjoy from 
such daring efforts. It is a work 
of comparatively little hazard, in 
this latter age, to carry our dis- 
coveries in the world of knowledge 
to a more remote limit than was 
known to our ancestors, by coast- 
ing along those shores which their 
intrepidity made known to us; 
but let us remember, that it re- 
quired a spirit of much bolder en- 
terprize, and a more resolved pitch 
of courage, first to launch into that 
ocean which separated present pos- 
session from anticipated conquest ; 
and which appeared an almost im- 
passable barrier to their further 
acquisitions: an ocean over which 
an impervious darkness reigned, 
uncheered by those lights which 
modern science has supplied, and 
whose waves were unceasingly 
agitated by the fears, and mis- 
givings, and jealousies which are 
necessarily generated in the region 
of gloom and uncertainty. 

The work which we have intro- 
duced to our readers, was first pub- 
lished in 1583, and was dedicated 
to Sir Francis Walsingham. A 
second edition in folio was printed 
in 1620. 

Our extracts from this volume 
must be perfectly miscellaneous, 
agreeably to the subject which 
the learned author discusses; a 
subject whose varying attitudes 
and lubricous theories may well 
refuse to bear the constraint of a 
regular method. Though no ana- 
lysis of the subject treated of is 
appended to our copy, we have 
observed that the author's design is 
included in four general heads. In 
the first, which respects the modes 
of divination, he considers, 1. The 

eneral scope in a proemium; 2. 
a. 3. Oracles; 4. Astro- 
logie ; 5. Conference with damned 
spirits ; 6. Cabolistes, The second 
head embraces the arguments 
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against these modes, drawn from, 
1. Scripture ; 2. Crafty cogging of 
these pretended prophets ; 3.- Dif- 
ference between them and scrip- 
tural prophecie. The third head 
answers an objection raised on the 
pretence that God having once 
revealed himself by dreams, may 
still be supposed to do the same. 
The fourth and last general divi- 
sion lays down some marks. by 
which the difference between God’s 
proptiets and impostors is made 
evident. On the subject of dreams, 
we have observed the following 
judicious sentences. 


* Might it not seeme verie straunge, 
that men should buyld upon the ‘shad- 
dowes of a dreame, which eyther leaves 
no print at all, or such a one, as re- 
maynes no longer then that of an arrowe 
in the ayre, of a whale upon a quicke 
sand, or of aship in the water, when our 
waking cogitations are so diverse slight 
and mutable, as almost every moment 
representeth a newe lyking. Besydes, 
we cannot reade that ever any man of 
witte or judgment, durst attempt to set 
up the rest of any famous enterprise upon 
the resolution of a dreame : which proves 
that it neither carries weight nor cer- 
tantie. For God would not have his 
discoveries set forth, with a pensil of 
pretence in a ground of fancie, but in- 
graven in tavles of white marble with a 
point of diamond.”’—* It is most evident 
to all men that take holde or ayme by 
dreams, that for the most part, eyther 
they flowe from the night’s distemper, or 
the daye’s imagination. For as we see 
that barges which are forced by the 
strength of oares, have a kind of gate or 
swinge when the stroke doeth cease ; so 
mindes which ure sore laboured and 
tyred with devise and traverse of the 
brayne by day, retayne a_certayne 
stampe and deepe impression thereof 
which is presented per vim intellectis, by 
the force of understanding in a slumber, 
and as if is not in all poyntes the same, 
because the phantasie wyll have a flou- 
rishe in those matters upon which it 
taketh holde; so, notwithstanding it 
avayleth not one jote the lesse, but some- 
tyme by chaunce the more to the finding 
out of truth, because the reasons where- 
upon we settle and resolve at the tyme 
of our committing of ourselves to rest 
are in the morning as they were, and 
whatsoever ryseth in the meane tyme by 
surcharge, discourse or agitation of the 
brayne, maye be taken or refused when 
we wake agayne, 60 farre as eyther it 


me or accordeth with the grounds 
2 
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of reason.”——‘* Fayne would we creepe 
into the providence of God, by strata- 
gemes of witte, but it will not be, for 
the boundes and limittes of man’s possi- 
bilitie were sette before his substaunce 
were created. And albeit all expositours 
of dreames abuse, yct is it truly found by 
Cicero. non tantam esse illorum smfoelici- 
tatem, &c.; that theyr lucke is not so 
badde but that sometyme the thing 
which they prognosticate falls out by 
chaunce, which may suffice to dasc!l 
bleared eyes, regarding onelie ro pyrov 
the word, not the proofe, the fortune 
not the reason.’’—‘‘I doubt not but 
some diligent collectour in these mat+ 
ters, wyll object.the dreames of Joseph, 
Pharao, Nabuchodonozer, &c. which are 
esteemed in the word of God as oracles : 
—-whereunto mine answer is—we may 
now a dayes as lawfully goe raunge the 
fieldes, and seeke for God in a burning 
bushe, a flame, an arke, a tabernacle, a 
clowde, a cherubim, or in the forme‘of an 
angell, &c. as in a dreame, because those 
figures flourished about one tyme, bare 
one date, and made one end togither.””— 
“ At the first erecting of the church of 
Christ, he must be taught that though 
God thought it requisite to water tender 
lantes, lyke a skilfull husbandman with 
ppes of extraordinarie grace, yet after 
they began to settle, and to spreade theyr 
rootes in a fruitfull ground, this course 
of watering was no longer thought to be 
convenient.”’—‘* No warrante doeth ap- 
peare in sounde divinitie, wy men that 
are awake and exercise theyr wittes 
should be ruled by the whisking shad- 
dowes of imagination,” 


We select the following from 
the section which is devoted to 
the consideration of astrologie. | 


‘¢ There is one impression made in our 
natures by our parentes, another by the 
countrie which has brought us foorth, 
another by the manner of our bringing 
up, another by the reverent regard and 
heed which’men professe, to live accord- 
ing up to the positive and civil lawes : 
and yet all these things should not only 
be overruled, but defaced utterly as if 
they were none such, by the supposed 
properties as well of wandering as of 
fixed stars, if we would grant to the 
professors of the same their unsteddie 
Principles. We see that God created not 
a diverse lyght, for discerning of so many 
diverse colours as appeare in the raine- 
bowe ; but one universal lyght for all, 
which everie starre and planet in the 


firmament increaseth for his own parti- 
cular, aad therefore we may likewise 
judge that he created not distinct and 
A Ate properties in everie planci, for 
v 


perfecting of earthlie things, and 
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performing of his holie wyll belowe : 
but one kind of influence descending with 
an universal harmonyfrom all the pa:tes 
of heaven, and working diverslie (as L 
have sayde, and shall be forced often to 
repeate) according to the circumstances 
of the place from whence it comes, the 
season wherein it falles ; and the subject 
whereupon it worketh.”’ 


After illustrating by several in- 
stances the different methods of 
divination which we have referred 
to in the short analysis prefixed to 
the extracts, Lord Howard con- 
cludes the first general head of his 
subject in the following words. 


«* Touching all other branches of di- 
vining crafte, whether they be drawne 
from fire, water, earth, or palmistry, 
which I suppose to be most vaine of all : 
I deigne them not so much as a dashe 
with my penne, but leave them to the 
scorne and laughter of the learned; 
wherefore having proved fully as I thinke, 
that neither the modes nor humours 
which incite men to the knowledge of 
these prophecies, may be permitted to a 
Christian, nor the means by which the 
same is sought, defended by a ground 
of trueth ; it falleth out’ by consequent, 
that whosoever seeketh any comfort or 
refreshing by the spring of lyfe, must 
fice from Babylon, and shun the filthy 
drugges of these deceytfull mounte- 
bancks ; now let us prove another whyle, 
whether the reasons that disswade us 
from those fancies, be as firme as the 
course itself is daungerous.” 


In the remaining quotations 
which we shall venture to make, 
we are influenced rather by their 
compatibility with the restricted 
view we are necessarily obliged to 
take of Lord Howard’s work, than 
from any thing remarkable in the 
structure of the sentences them- 
selves. 


** Cicero confesseth in one place, that 
hee could digest some kindes ot divining 
reasonablie well, if they could once be 
cleared «and acquitted of two things, 
namely, vanitie, and parciall regarde ; 
which is ‘all one as if hee would lyve 
without ayre, slake his thyrst without 
moysture, or feede without sustenaunce, 
When Prusius refused to encounter with 
his enemie, because the bowelles of the 
beastes dyd promise bad successe : that 
woorthy Hanniball enquired, whether 
it were more convenient to give credit in 
this case to the soane of a young heyfer, 


‘or the skyll of an olde Gencral -—. 


My Lord. of Arundell that now is, whome 























T name as well for the depth of his con- 
ceyte and judgment in young years, 
as for the zeale, tlie reverence, and duety 
which | owe unto himselfe, was woont 
at the beginning of the yeere, to note 
his almanacke with rules repugnaunt 
and directlie contrary to those which 
were prescribed by the writer: and yet 
upon account of minutes, houres, daies, 
and quarters at the ending of the yeere 
forsomuch as concerned change of wea- 
ther, my Lorde’s notes were found more 
often true (although they were set downe 
by chaunce) than his that stoode upon 
the warrant of a learned counsayle.”” 


In the last general division, 
there is much that might be pro- 
fitably presented to our readers’ 
notice. But as our extracts are 
already so copious, we shail con- 
clude this article in the last para- 
graph of the work under conside- 
ration, 


** Thus have I brought a long and 
tedious labour to an ende, whereby al- 
though I reape none other benefitt than 
of satisfaction to the world, tozether with 
mine owne discharge from frivolous and 
fonde conceytes without colour; yet it 
shall content mee and perhappes avayle 
mee in the sight of Gop to have ein- 
ployed my skyll and bent my slender 
force to the raysing and defacing of the 
battlements of this wicked Babel of con- 
fused hopes which leadeth tyckle sub- 
jectes not onely from consent in lan- 
guage as the former dyd whose toppe 
aspired to the clowdes; but to division 
in obedience and Joyaltie as Lucifer be- 
gan tyll he were cut off by justice, and 
cast doun to the bottome God of his 
great mercie grauat us ail the spirite of 
obedience and conformitie to his blessed 
wyl! that howsoever fortunes tosse or 
alter in this transitorie world, we may 
fixe our anckers in the comfort of his 
tener care, and possesse our soules in 
patience atteining after meny frights and 
feares of shypwrack to that porte of 
everlasting rest, which neyther can be 
disturbed by the stormes of pride, nor 
barred with the sandes of emulation For, 
when all is doone, the glorie of this lyfe 
is but a blaste, and they that covette more 
on earth then falleth to the lotte of theyr 
uucertayne state shall be deprived of a 
greater happinesse in the joyes to come, 
which are prepared for the chosen.” 

It may perhaps be interesting to 
some of our readers to be informed 
of the manner in which the very 
few errata of this scarce volume 
are corrected, particularly as we 


only remember to have read of one 
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other instance of the kind, and 
that occurring in a foreign edition 
of aclassic author. Slips of paper 
on which are printed the words to 
be substituted, are pasted over the 
different places where such typo- 
graphical errors exist. The type 
is a remarkably clear Roman letter. 
The pages are not numbered, nor 
is there any ostensible division of 
the different subjects treated of in 
this curious work. Our copy is 
defective of the title page, so that 
we are ignorant of the printer's 
name. 


Be a td eh td 


The whole Works of W. Tyndal, 
John Frith, Doctor Barnes, three 
worthy Martyrs, and principall 
teachers of this Church of Eng- 
land. Collected and compiled i in 
one tome together, beying before 
scatlered, and now in print here 
exhibited to the Church. To the 
prayse of God and profite of all 
good Christian readers. At 
London, printed by John Daye. 
An, 1472. 


(Concluded from page 45.) 


Tue Prologues of William Tyndal 
to different books of the New Testa- 
ment, contain not only a reference 
to their contents, but frequent and 
keen exposures of the Romish 
heresy. He also gives explana- 
tions of various words and ex- 
pressions employed by the sacred 
writers, which in that age of igno- 
rance must have been very useful 
to the common people. ‘The im- 
portant dottrine of justification by 
faith, which was so wretchedly 
mutilated by the Papists, is main- 
tained by Tyndal throughout his 
writings. In his prologue to the 
Epistle to the Romans, he, by 
sound reasoning and many argu- 
ments, enforces the leading senti- 
ment of that book. After shewing 
the extent of the divine law, and 
the dreadful failures of men in 
obeying it, he applies the rs 
to the reader. 
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*€ Acquaint thy selfe therefore with 
the maner of speakyng of the Apostle, 
and let this now sticke fast in thyne 
hart, that it is not both one, to do the 
dedes and workes of the law, and to fulfil 
the Jaw. The worke of the law is, what- 
soever a man doth, or can doe of his 
owne free will, of his owne proper 
strength, and enforcing. | Notwith- 
standyng thoughe there be never so 
great workyngs, yet as long as their 
Temaincth in the hart, tediousnes, 
grudgyng, grief, payne, lothsumnes, and 
compulsion toward the law, so long 
are all the workes unprofitable, lost, ye 
and damnable in the sight of God. This 
mieaneth Paule in the iii chapter, where 
he sayth, by the dedes of the lawe shall 
no fleshe be justified in the sight of God. 
Hereby perceavest thou that those so- 
phisters are but disceavers, whiche teach 
that a man may and must prepare him- 
selfe to grace and to the favour of God, 
with good workes. How can they pre- 

them selves unto the favour of 
God, and to that whiche is good, when 
them selves can do no good, no can not 
once thinke a good thouglit, or consent 
to do good, the devill possessing their 
hartes, myndes, and thoughtes captive 
at his pleasure ? Can those workes please 
God, thinkest thou, whiche are done with 
grief, payne, and tediousnes, with an 
evil will, with a contrary and a grudgyng 
mynde ?” 

After replying to some objec- 
tions which were brought against 
the doctrine of justification by 
faith, in which the Romanists so 
blended faith and works, that they 
made them equal in the matter of 
our justification, he proceeds to 
give his views of faith in oppo- 
sition to mere speculation. 


« But right fayth is a thing wrought 
by the Holy Ghost in us, which chaung- 
eth us, turneth us into a new nature and 
begetteth us a new in God, and maketh 
us the sonnes of God, as thou readest in 
the first of John, and kisleth the olde 
Adam, and maketh us altogether new in 
the hart, myude, wyll, lust, and in all our 
affections and powers of the soule, and 
bringeth the Holye Gost with her. 
Fayth is a lively thing, mighty in work- 
ing, valiant and strong, ever doying, 
ever fruitfull, so that it is impossible, 
that he whiche is endued therwith, sould 
not worke alwayes good workes without 
ceasing. He asketh not whether good 


workes are to done or not, but bath 
done them already, ere mention be made 
of them, and is alway doing, for such is 
his nature, for quicke fayth in hys hart 
and lively monyng of the sprite, drive hym 
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and stirre hyn thereunto; whosoever 
doth not good woorkes, is an unbelieving 
person and faithles, and loketh round 
about him, groping after faith and good 
works, and woteth not what faith or 
good workes mean, though he bable 
never so many thinges of faith and good 
workes.”’ 

“ The parable of the wicked 
Mammon” is the first tract after 
his Prologues. His great object 
throughout the whole of his ex- 
position of the parable is to show 
the dangerous nature of those sen- 
timents, which the Roman Catho- 
lics had founded on the parable. 
He clearly -exhibits the way of 
salvation through Christ, and the 
folly of trusting in works, masses, 
saints, and relics. His descrip- 
tion of prayer is good. 

‘< Prayer is a mournyng, a longing 
and a desire of the spirite to Godward 
for that which she lacketh, as a sicke 
man morneth and soroweth in his hart, 
longyng for health. Fayth ever prayeth. 
For after that by fayta we are recon- 
ciled to God, and have receaved mercy, 
and forgivenes of God, the spirit longeth 
and thyrsteth for strength, to do the will 
of God, and that God may be honoured, 
his name halowed, and his pleasure and 
will fulfilled. ‘The spirite wayteth, and 
watcheth on the will of God, and ever 
hath her own fragilitie, and weakenes 
before her eyes, and when she seeth 
temptation and peril! draw nye, she 
turneth to God, and tu the testament 
that God hath made to all that beleve 
and trust in Christes bloud, and desireth 
God tor his mercy, truth, and for the 
love he bath to Christ, that he will fulfil 
his promise, that he will succour, help, 
and give us strength, and that he will 
sanctifie his name in us, and fulfill his 
godly will in us, and that he wil not 
looke on our sinve and iniquitie, but on 
his mercy, on his truth, and on the love 
which he oweth to his sonne Christ, and 
for his sake to keepe us from temptation, 
that we may not be overcome, and that 
he deliver us from evill, and what soever 
moveth us cuntrary to his godly will.” 


The principal treatise in the 
volume is one entitled “ The Obe- 
dience of a Christian Man.” It 
consists chiefly in the application 
of the great truths of revelation to 
the relative conditions and duties 
of life. The union of doctrine and 
practice render it still an interesting 


and instructive work, The author 
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has many opportunities, while pur- 
suing his subject, of attacking the 
errors of Popery, and he does not 
spare them. It appears to have 
been very popular when first pub- 
lished, and as a matter of course 
excited thé fears of the priesthood. 
It was included in the mandate 
issued by Archbishop Warham, 
prohibiting the New Testament, 
and no person was allowed to 
possess it under a severe penalty. 
Strype, in his Ecclesiastical Me- 
morials, has presented a curious 
anecdote respecting this work, 
which we present to our readers. 


** Upon the Lady Anne (Boleyn) waited 

a fair young gentlewoman, named Mrs. 
Gainsford : and in her service was also 
retained Mr. George Zouch, father to 
Sir John Zouch. This gentleman of a 
comely swéet person, a Zouch indeed, 
was a suitur in way of marriage to the 
said young lady: and among otker love 
tricks, once he plucked from her a book 
in English called Tyndall’s Obedience, 
which the Lady Aone had leut her to read. 
About which time the Cardinal had given 
commandment to the Prelates, and espe- 
cially to Dr. Sampson, Dean of the King’s 
Chapel, that they should have a vigilant 
e over all people for such books that 
ey came not abroad ; that so much as 
might be, they might not come to the 
King’s reading. But this which he most 
feared fell out upon this occasion. For 
Mr. Zouch (I use the words of the MS.) 
was so ravished with the Spirit of God 
speaking now as well in the heart of the 
reader, as first it did in the heart of the 
maker of the book, that he was never 
well but when he was reading of 
that book. Mrs. Gaiusford wept be- 
eause she could not get the book from 
her lover; and he was as ready to weep 
to deliver it. But see the providence of 
God! Mr. Zouch standing in the chapel 
before Dr. Sampson, ever reading upon 
this book, and the Dean never having 
his eye off the book in the gentleman’s 
hands, called him to him, and then 
snatched the book out of his hand, asked 
his name and whose man he was. And 
the book he delivered to the Cardinal. 
In the mean time the Lady Anne asked 
her woman for the book. She on ber 
knees told all the circumstances. The 
Lady Anne shewed herself not sorry nor 
angry with either of the two. ‘ But,’ 
said she, ‘ well, it shall be the dearest 
book that ever the Dean or the Cardinal 
took away.’ Thenoble woman goes to the 
Sing, and upon her knees she desireth 
the King’s help for the book. Upon the 
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King’s token the book was restored. 
And now bringing the book to him, she 
besought his grace most tenderly, to 
read it. The King did so, and delighted 
in the book. ‘ For,’ saith he, ‘ this 
book is for me and all kings to reat.’ And 
in a litrle time the King, by the help of 
this virtuous lady, by the means afore- 
said, had his eyes opened to the truth, tu 
search the truth, to advance God’s re- 
ligion aad glory, to abhor the Pope’s ’ 
doctrine, his lies, his pomp, and pride, 
to deliver his subjects out of tne Egyptian 
darkness, the Babylonian bonds, that the 
Pope had brought him and his subjects 
under. And so cootemning the threats 
of all the world, the power of princes, 
rebellions of his subjects at home, and 
the raging of so many and mighty poten- 
tates abroad, he set forward a reforma- 
tion in religion, beginning with the 
triple-crowned Head at first, and so 
came down to the members, Bishops, 
Abbots, Priors, and such like.’’"—Vol. I. 
p- 112. 7 


Tyndal could make a pun oe- 
casionally. He is proving that 
all authority to preach the Gospel 
is derived from Christ, in oppo- 
sition to the Bishop of Rome. He 
thus concludes :— 


** And they that come, offer them- 
selves, and all that they have or can do, 
to serve the Lord and their brethren. 
And every man, as he is found apt and 
meete to serve his neighbour, so is he 
sent or put in office. And of the Hely 
Ghost are they sent with the consent of 
their brethren and with their owne con- 
sent also. And God’s word ruleth in 
that congregation, unto which word 
every man confirmeth his will. And 
Christ which is alway present is the 
head. Bat as our bishops heare not 
Christes voyce, so see they him not pre- 
sent: and therefore make them a god on 
the earth, of the kinde (I suppose) of 
Aaron’s calfe. For he bringeth forth no 
other frute but bulles.”’ 


Fisher, the Bishop of Rochester, 
had brought some severe char, 
against Luther and all his fol- 
lowers; Tyndal replies to some of 
them with much keenness, as well 
asjustice. The following is a spe- 
cimen. . 

*< Last of all as once a craftie theafe 
when he was espied and folowed, cryed 
unto the people, Stoppe the thefe, stop 
the thefe. And as many to begyn with 
all cast first.in an other man’s teth that 
which he feareth should be layd to his 
owne charge : even so Rochester layeth 
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to Martin Luther’s charge the slaying 
and murtheryng of Christian men, be- 
cause they will not beleve in his doctrine, 
which thing Rochester and his brethren 
have not ceased to do now certain hun- 
dred yeares, with such malice that when 
they dead, they rage burnyog their 
bodies, of which some they themselves 
of lickely hade killed before secretly. 
And because that ail the worlde knoweth 
that Martin Luther slayeth no man, but 
killeth onely with the spirituall sword, 
the word of God, suclr cankred con- 
sciences as Rochester kath, Neither per- 
secuteth, but suffercth persecution: yet 
Rochester with a goodly argument prov- 
eth that he would do it if he could. And 
amarke I pray you what an oratour he is, 
and how vehemently he persuadeth it. 
Martin Luther hath burned the pope’s 
decretals: a manifest signe sayth he, that 
he would have burnt the pope’s holines 
also, if he had had him. A like argument 
(which I suppose to be rather true) I 
make. Rochester and his holy brethren 
have burnt Christes Testament : an evi- 
dent signe verily that they woulde have 
burnt Christ him selfe also if they had 
had him.” 

In one of his tracts, entitled 
“‘ The Practice of Popish Prelates,” 
he states, nearly as plainly as could 
be done in an introductory ser- 
mon to a modern ordination, the 
number of officers in the church of 
Christ. 

*¢ Wherfore the apostles followyng and 
ob2yng the rule doctrine and commaunde- 
ment of our Saviour Jesus Christ their 
Master, ordeined in bis kyngdome and 
congregation two officers: one called 
after the Greeke worde byshop, in Eng- 
lish an oversear: which same was called 
mn after the Greeke, elder in English 

ause of his age discretion and sad- 

nessé: for he was as nigh as could be 
alway an elderly man: as thou seest 
both in the New and Old Testament 
also, how the officers of the Jewes be 
called the elders of the people, because 
(as. thou mayst well thinke) they were 
over old men as nigh as could be. For 
unto age do men naturally obeye, and 
unto age doth God commaunde to give 
honour saying, Levi. 19, Rise up before 
the horebead and reverence the face of 
the old man. And also experience of 
things and coldnesse, without whiche it is 
hard to rule well, is more in age than in 
ee -And this oversear dyd put hys 

ndes unto the plow of God’s worde and 
fed mye flocke, and tended ba 
onely without look unto any other 
businesse in the wor! ae . 

** An other officer they chose and cal- 
led him deacon after the Greeke, a mi- 
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nister in English, to minister the almes 
of the people unto the poore ami nedy. 
For in the. congregation of Christ, love 
maketh every mans gift and goods com- 
mon unto the necessitie of his neighbour, 
Wherfore the love of God beyng yet 
hoate in the hartes of men, the rich that 
had the substaunce of this worldes goodes 
brought of their aboundaunce great plentie 
unto the sustentation of the poore and 
delivered it unto the hands of the dea- 
cons.” 

The last tract in the volume 
written by Tyndal is entitled “ A 
Pathway into the Holy Scripture.” 
It contains many useful hints and 
valuable explanations to those who 
for the first time had the Scripture 
volume put into their hands. He 
commences it in the following 
way, and with this passage we 
shall be obliged to end our ex- 


tracts. 

‘<I do marvell greatly, derely beloved 
in Christ, that ever any man should re- 
pugne or speake against the Scripture to 
be had in every language and that of 
every man. For I thought that no man 
had been so blinde tu aske why light 
should be shewed to them that walke in 
darkenes, where they can not but stom- 
ble, and where to stomble, is the daun- 
ger of eternall damnation: other so de- 
spightfull that he would envié any man 
(I speake not his brother) so necessary 
athyng: or so bedlem mad to affirme 
that good is ye natural] cause of will, and 
darkenes to procede out of light, that 
lying should be grounded in truth and 
verity, and not rather cleane contrary, 
that light destroyeth darkenes and veritie 
reproveth all maner lying. 

** Neverthelesse seying that it hath 
pleased God to send unto our English 
men, even to as many as unfaynedly de- 
sire it, the Scripture in their mother 
toung, considering that there be in évery 
place false teachers and blind leaders, 
that ye should be deceaved of no man, I 
supposed it very necessary to prepare 
this Pathway into the Scripture for you, 
that ye might walke surely and ever 
know the true from the false. And above 
all to put you in remembrance of certaine 
pointes, which are; that ye well under- 
stand what these wordes meane. 

Old Testament. The New Testament. 


*The Law. The Gospell. Moses. Christ. 


Nature. Grace. Workyng and Belevyng. 
Dedes and Faith. Lest we ascrible; to 
the one that which belongeth to the other, 
and make of Christ, Moses, of the Gos- 
pell the Law, despise grace and robbe 
fayth : and fal from meke learnyng into 
idle despitions, crawlyng and scoldyng 
about wordes.”’ 
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AS ete ntti tet tatetiad 


A Dictionary of alt Religions, and 
Religious Denominations, antient 
antl modern, Jewish, Pagan, Ma- 
hometan, ‘or Christian: also of Ec- 
elesiastical History. By T. Witl- 
liams. Third London Edition. 8vo. 
pp. 463. 10s.6d. London: Westley. 


Tue contents of this comprehensive 
volume would havemadeDemoctitus 
laugh, and Heraclitus weep, and 
they will produce an impression 
precisely similar on observers of 
the present day, according to, their 
respective modes of thinking, and 
easts of character. The Jight-mind- 
ed will derive amusement from this 
exhibition of human infirmity, and 
will refer to it as a rich record of 
absurdities, fraught with materials 
for many an idle jest, and sanction- 
ing the indulgence of a spirit of su- 
percilious scepticism. The Chris- 
tian, on the other hand, will cast.a 
compassionate glance on these wan- 
derings of the buman intellect, and 
“recognizing in them the frailty and 
proneness to error which mark ail 
the unassisted efforts of man to 
frame bis own religion, and work 
out his own salvation, he will mourn 
the perverseness and the cala- 
mities of: his fellow immortals, and 
he will lift up his heart in prayer 
and fervent pleading, that ‘this 
oomy prospect of misery may be 
rightened by Gospel light, and 
that the One God, Father, Son, and 
Spirit, ma ay no longer be hidden 
from the siglit of those whose eyes 
are blinded by the god of this world. 
And in this valley of Achor; he will 
pereeive a door of hope ; amid this 
scene of multitudinous wreteched- 
ness, ‘he “will discern a wonder- 
working hand, controlling and re- 
pellivg the elements of evil, and 
mérshallifig events in the order of 
benevolent design. It is impossible 
for any man of right feelings to look 
abréad upon the face of the world, 
and ‘not to see that there is a gréat 
rosy Jorious work in progress, at 
meine of réderyption is unfe 
‘Bess that we are pr iba 
rs atk view of the filen- 
4 — ana a filment of Seripture pro- 
To, all, who feel. interested 
a ot Mage. No. 74. 


tracts, upless on 


in these important inquiries, the 
volume before us will supply vala- 
able information ; it has been skil- 
fully put together, and is altogether 
a most useful book of reference an 
the subjects which it professes to 
illustrate. 

This dictionary has been too long 
before the public, and has became 
too deservedly popular, to need par- 
ticular description, or specific re- 
commendation from us. It con- 
tains, in addition to the proper de- 
tails of the alphabetical -series, 
Andrew Fuller’s admirable Essay 
on Truth, a,composition marked 
with ail the peculiar strong minded- 
ness of the writer,and of which, ifit 
were not to repeat what has been 
said too often to need repetition, 
we could be profuse in eulo y- 
This is sueceeded by a dissertat 
on the state of the*world at Christ's 
appearing, by Mrs. Hannah Adams, 
with improyements by the present 
editor. And to the whole is ap- 
pended a singularly _ well- depesed 
sketch of Missionary Geogra 
which contains, in a clear and 
teresting form, matter that ‘might 
serve for the substratum of yo- 
lumes. The present edition, beside 
comprehending all the real: im- 

rovements of former publications, 

oth Enropean and American, ton- 
tains large additions. 


‘© The number of articles in the Dic- 
tiunaty being nearly doubled since..the 
last edition, now amount to between 
900 and 1000, and the new matter.on 
the other articles is very considerable. 
Not only is the page! enlarged from a 
duodecimo to a full octavo, but | mr 
being of the more modern‘ cast ( 
thin face), every page of this contains 
very neatly as ‘much as two of. the last 
edition.” / 


The Missionary Tables.are ahigh- 
ly: useful appendage, and, the vo- 
lume, in i S papene state, will be 
found an i 


sable: 
't& the thedlogical’ stadeat, ’ a 


most ffteresting “and” ‘ e 
manual to the gene ian d rade 
fe 





niently large, would be. al 
mparening as Arba Di} $0 eel 
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Aifarious .a work ; we cannot, how- 
ever, refuse ourselves the gratifica- 
tion. of citing Mr. Williams’s very 
judicious note on the subject of 
heresy, a matter on which it is of 
the highest importance to entertain 
right notions, 


«So Dr. Macknight defines a heretic 
to be ‘ one who, from worldly motives, 
teaches doctrines which he knows to be 
false.’ (Mackn. on Titus iii. 10.) But is 
not this rather the character of an im- 
postor? And is it not a breach of the 
candour so et yey meng to say 
of any teacher, he does not delieve 
his own doctrines? Besides, in many 
eases, heretics have suffered persecution, 
and even death, sooner than renounce 
their principles. Even as to ‘the Ju- 
daizers, who made the rituals hooceem 

the law, more necessary than a holy 

»’ how do we know that they were 
not sincere? Doth not a great part of 
mankind do the same ? 

' Again, Dr. M. says, ‘ He also is a 
heretic who, from the same motive, makes 
@ party in the church, in opposition to 

“those who maintain the truth.’ But how 
are. we to judge of motivs? Can we 
search the heart? And without this how 
are we to reject heretics, if the heresy 
depend updn the motive ? 

' *¢ But St. Paul says of heretics, that 
they are self-condemned ; and does not 

* this imply a knowledge of their error? 
¥ quadas not. Every man, whose prin- 
‘ciples are inconsistent with his practice, 
is self-condemned. So the Judaizing 

» admitting the mission of 

Dhrist, and adhering to Moses—and the 
heretics spoken of by Peter, who (in al- 

_Jusion to a master buying or redeeming a 
ae though they professed to admit 

the doctrine of redemption, yet disowned 

the authority of the Redeomer, * deny- 

“ing the master (3eemerns), or lord, who 

bought them,’ were therein inconsistent 
and self-condemned. 

«* What then constituted the notion of 

a heretic in tlie first ages of the church ? 

1st. He was supposed to be in an error. 

. That.error was thought pernicious. 

eresy' (says Dr. Waterland) lies in 
pernicious doctrines.’ (Import. 

the 2d edit. p.115.) 3dly. That 
error was of sufficient importance to 
break communion, and 80 violate the unity 
church. This I conceive accounts 

for the different use of the same term in 


the and in the Epistles, which is 
; f Dr. Campbell. Prior to 
ristia word was used indiffe- 
_ Fently. Sy ast, fe pore religious or 

Cree f : but after ¢ erection of 
the Christian church, it was used for 
such separations only as were made on 


~ the ground of doctrine or principle; and 


ne 


- 


other tions, grounded on difference 
of religious rites, or the prefercuceof 
particular were denominated 
schisms. 1 Cor. i. 10-12.” 


Some errors of the press have es- 
caped the eye of the editor, partica- 
larly in names of men and places. 
We have, for instance, ** the Bonnet 
of Ternerwaer,” for the Bannat of 
Temeswaer. 


ES et te tale ad 


Cato to Lord Byron on the Immo- 
rality of his Writings. London: 
Wetton, 1824. . 

TuovuGu this pampblet is too long 
and too verbose, it is written with 
spirit and right feeling. There ate 
in it many striking thoughts, just 
criticisms, and powerful expres- 
sions, though they are nearly 
drowned in the torrent of words, 
which carries the reader along 
without giving him time for pause 
or for reflectivon. 

** It isa bad school,” the writer well 
observes, ‘‘ that gives us matter without 
method 5 and in such a school, I have, 
alas! learnt but too much of the little | 
can boast to know. Half a man’s thoughts 
become refuse when they are not regu- 
lated, and that, I have reason to fear, 
will be found eminently to be the case 
with mine,” 

The writer’s apprehensions were 
but too well founded, aud we regret 
this the more, because his pamphlet 
exhibits evident marks of eloquence 
and ability, and might, with more 
care and thought, have proved a 
very wholesome. and effectual cor- 
rective of the delinquencies to 
which its censures are applied. 
Cato passes through the greater 
part of Lord Byron’s writings, 
awarding to them such a measure 
of praise or blame as he may have 
found them entitled to.. In his 
criticisms, he is always lively and 
generally correct; he does not, 
however, do justice to the fine poe- 
try of Manfred, while he rightly 
stigmatizes its wretehed morality. 
Of Childe Harold he observes, 

*« Rich, my Lord, as in these Cantos 
are your descriptions of nature in every 
varied clime, you will yet not, I think, 
find Childe Harold an enduring perform- 
ance. In vain is there magic in its 
beanties, grandeur in its sentiments, 
pda hon in its execution, and a.restless, 
ceaseless energy in every part of it. 
Ite ificence is so overlaid with 
sins against both morals and genius, that 
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it,is impossible to peruse it, as works of 
immortality are , with unmixed 
and increasing There is no en- 


chantment in numbers, that will make 
up for positive deformity; nor are we 
willing to be wedded to works that set at 
defiance all which ought to be held sa- 
cred. A sort of ostentation of evil rans 
through the whole body of the perform- 
ance. Itis written with a wretched feli- 
city to delight and corrupt in the same 
breath. You raise an Eden amid a per- 
fect wilderness of all the finer feelings of 
the soul. Every figure on your stained 
canvass puts forth the head of a syren 
and the tail of a scorpion. Beauty is 
joined with sin, and sin is rendered de- 
lightful; nor does the young mind feel 
its error till it finds its ruin. From this 
censure, however, I must in justice ex- 
empt much of the last Canto that has 
come under my notice. Verses like these 
are not to be rejected because joined 
with strong and lameatable incongruities. 
They are to be held at their intrinsic 
value, and a well-regulated judgment 
will inform us what that value is.””— 
pp. 8, 9. 

On the subject of the “ Hebrew 
Melodies” we are at variance with 
this author, when he says, in re- 
ference to these compositions, ad- 
dressing Lord Byron personally,— 

*€ You have fallen below Addison, 
below mediocrity. You barely keep 

our head above the surface with Stern- 
hold, and Hopkins, and Brady, and Tate. 
Indeed there is scarcely a stave in the 
collection which these poetical compeers 
would feel any pride in adopting,” 

Cato must submit to be told that 
this is very shallow criticism. If 
he has read the “* Melodies” in 
question, he will have found—or if 
he have missed them it is the 
error of his own taste—many a 
beautifal * stave,” and, at least, 
one entire poem, “ the Wild Ga- 
zelle,” of exquisite fancy, feeling, 
and expression. There is, however, 
one feature of inferiority in the 
composition of the gifted but im- 
moral writer whose works are re- 
viewed in the pamphlet before us, 
which is very forcibly exposed by 
the namesake of the old Roman 
censor. 

** A greut defect, and poetically con- 
sidered, an inexpiable one, independent 
of move serious objection, runs through 
the entire body of these poems. It must 
be evident, on the slightest inspection, 
that a gross sameness pervades the libidi- 
nous. mass, Your impieties and _ribal- 
dries, your sneers, and jests, and gibes, 
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are erinne of a oommnen stock. Out 
one quiver you shoot every arrow , 
every arrow dipped in the dune poison. 
Indeed, there is such an identity in these 
* thick coming’ compositions, that hav- 
ing read one of your poetical incentives 
to immorality, we have read all, One, 
soul shines out in Greece, in Spain, in 
Italy, in whatever beautiful clime your 
heroes blast by their presence. Amid a 
great variety of personages and incidents, 
the main work is yet going on every where 
alike. There is a certain quantity of 
loose prophaneness, the staple commo- 
dity ; a floating mass of offensive mat- 
ter which is taken up, in crude and hasty 
portions, by every character as it 

When Harold drops off, we find his evil 
genius revived in the Giaour; and when 
the Giaour expires, it spring® from: his 
ashes, and, quatng fresh life, performs 
its transmigrations through the Corsair, 
the Renegade, and the whole crew of 
worthies issuing from the same prolific, 
bed. Like the careful mother ke ob- 
tained that the spirit of one departed 
son should infuse itself into and strengthen 
the living principle of the other, Ye in-’ 
vest your successive heroes with each 
others’ crimes, until, in Cain and Juan, 
they attain to the fulness of their mea- 
sure.”’—pp. 42, 43. 

It is indeed lamentable to see, 
genius thus pandering ‘to sen- 
sual and malignant passion, bat it 
is at the same time consolatory to 
reflect that, in the divine dispen- 
sations, vice is so far made to fur- 
nish its own antidote, as that when 
it bears itself aloft, and confronts 
the decencies of society, and’ the 
sanctities of domestic life, it rouses 
against itself an indignation before 
which it cannot stand, 


weeveveues 


A Tribute of Affection to the Mc 
of a beloved Wife ; being a Sket 
the Life and Character of Mrs, 
‘aria Cramp, with Extracts from 
her Corre . By J.M.Cramp. 
12mo. 3s. London: Burton and 
Smith. 1823. 
Mewmonriats of departed excellence 
are seldom of much interest, except- 
ing to friends and relatives. Seldom 
marked by much of vicissitude or 
marking event, they mast depend 
either upon some.singularly attrac- 
tive qualities of mind, or on 
strong ties of natural or social affec- 
tion for their impression. The life 
of Mrs. Cramp was distinguished 
by no exterior circumstances out of 
the usual track of existence, but 
P2 
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she appears to have been endowed 
with a strong and active understand- 
ing, and her religious experience 
was decided and matire. In some 
respects her mental processes were 
of a very unconimon kind, and 
though in her case they had a happy 
result, we should be sorry that they 
should be tried by persons of less 
Leh intellect, and less genuine 

ety. On one occasion, having 
taken up a notion that her religious 
sentiments ¢hight be the mere re- 
sult of education, she determined 
to set out. de novo, and, in her own 
Innguage, she‘ razed all to the very 
foundation, till’ she * had not a stone 
to .stand upon.’ This was a ha- 
gardousex periment, but it was over- 
ruled for good. She searched the 
Scriptures ‘ night and day, with 
earnest crying, fasting, and prayer,’ 
spe found satisfaction in the result. 
Her death, according to human cal- 
culation, was premature, but in the 
aight of her heavenly Father, she 
was ripe for glory. 

“** You know,” said her husband to 
her, on her dying ay where you 1 

ing.’ —* P rejoined, “ 

— awhere I am ; . 

The memoir is pleasingly written 





The Teacher's Manual; or, Hints to a 
Teacher om being appointed to the 

: Soe # @ Sunday School Class. 
By W. F. Eleyd. Price ts. 6d. 
London. 1824. 


This is a truly excellent little book, 
fall of the most useful instruction 
on the highly important subject to 
which it refers. It is written with 
eat clearness, and in a very inte- 
esting manner, with great attention 
to detail, and with a well-judged 
anxiety to furnish the teacher with 
all the information that can be 
available in his various engage- 
ments. No man could be better 
fitted for this task than Mr. Lioyd; 
he has had extensive experience in 
these matters, and such of his pub- 
jitations as we have had occasion 
; se exhibit ‘him to much ad- 
vantage as a man of reflection and 
ngement. 
‘ithout enumerating the parti- 


cular séctions of this matitiat; we 
shall cite a specimen of ag to 
taken from thé 20th chapter. Mr. 
Lloyd. is inquicing into the causes 
which induce teachers to relinquish, 
their engagements, and after speci- 
fying ‘* the versatility of youth—io- 
decision of character—the love of 
vase—and differences of opinion” — 
he proceeds to a fifth motive. 


‘< The secret alienation of the heart from 
God has led some to relinquish their en- 
gagement as teachers. If teachers be not 
influenced by the love of Christ, their 
work will at last prove mere drudgery, 
and they will quit the unpleasant . 
In some painful cases teachers have se- 
ceded from their work on some fatile 
pretext, and, after a few years have 
passed away, it has been discovered, by 
their misconduct, that their profession 
was in vain, and tha‘ they had neither 

art nor lot in the matter.. Where there 
S been no public exposure of this kind, 
we much fear that there have been secret 
instances of this description. Such teach- 
ers have not been renewed in the spirit 
of their mind ; they have merely received 
transient impressions of the importance 
of religion, but have not submitted to 
its regenerating and sanctifying influ- 
ences: There has been some idol, some 
beloved and indulged sin, some books or 
companions, or amusements, inconsis- 
teut with Christian principles. We would 
entreat every teacher, who may feel an 
incipient desire to relinquish his work, 
to examine himsclf on these important 
points: the investigation of this subject 
may lead him to a clearer discovery of 
his own beart, atid, through divine grace, 
he may be led to decided and devoted 
piety. The Saviour asks, ‘ Lovest thou 
me)?’ and he proposes this test, ‘ Feed 
my lambs.’ Can you bear this test, if 
you are shrinking from your pea, 
School engagements? ‘Search me, 
God, and know my heart; try me, and 
know my thoughts; and see if there be 
any wicked way in me, and lead me in 
the way everlasting.’ ’’—pp. 124, 125. 

There is one hint, however, that 
we must give to Mr. Lloyd—by all 
means let him expunge the note 
from the “* Abbott.” The observa- 
lion is not new, and might have 
been made in his own way, and on 
hia own authority. An indirect re- 
commendation of such works is 
Surely misplaced in a Sunday- 
School Teacher's Mauaal. 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 





Dreams.—-Mr. A. Carmichael has pub- 
lished a theory of dreaming, in which he 
maintains, that there are no less than 
seven differént states of sleeping and 
waking. Ist. When the entire brain 
and nervous Pe pons are buried in sleep, 
there is a total exemption from dream- 
ing.—2d. When some of the mental 
organs are awake, and all the senses are 
asleep, then dreams occur and seem to 
be realities.--3d. When the above con- 
dition exists, and the nerves of volun- 
tary motion are also in a state of wake- 
fulness, then may occur the rare pheno- 
menon of somnambulism.—4th. When 
one of the senses is awake, with some 
of the mental organs; then we may be 
conscious during. our dreams of its 
illusory nature.—5th. When some of 
the mental urgans are asleep, and two 
or more senses awake, then we can 
attend to external impressions, and 
notice the gradual departure of our 
slumbers.--6.h. When we are totally 
awake, and in full possession of all our 
faculties and powers.—7th. When under 
these circumstances we are so occupied 
with mental cperations, as not to attend 
to the impressions of external objects; 
and then our reverie deludes us like a 
dream. 

Wickliff’s Paradox.—This splendid pa- 
tadox of Wickliff’s, (all things me done 
by necessity, that is, by the unchangeable 
will of God ; and our will, though not com- 
pelled, indeed, to do evil, is incapable of 
doing any good by its own power, ) is the 
very essence of divine truth, though so 
offensive to the enemies of truth, and of 
many who account themselves its advo- 
cates. Wickliff, with all his blemishes 
was a truly great man; enlightened to 
see and teach much of the mystery of 
God; more, I am ready to say, than 
many that came after him and carried off 
his palm. Most of these acknowledged 
his worth indeed; for more than a cen- 
tury, those who had light did not disdain 
to acknowledge that they walked in his 
light; such as the Lollards, Huss, 
Jerome, and others. Erasmus gives him 
to Luther; and Luther is not ashamed 
to receive and confess him. Certainly, 
my friend, the Dean, has not done him 
justice; yet he tried, I admit, and 
meant to doit him. But this necessity 
was what the Dean did not thoroughly 
relish, though he tolerated it; and so 
he apologized, where Wickliff himself 
would have gloried ; and when he pro- 
fesses to give a brief sketch of «his doe- 
trines as extracted from his writings and 


other authentic documents,” whilst he 
admits. that ‘‘his distinguishing tenet 
was, undoubtedly, the election of grace,” 
he does:not tell us what he held about 
it, nor even mention this parodox, which 
seems to have been considered as_ the 
centre and heart’s core of his creed, 
The Dean appears to have attached too 
much importance to Melancthon’s judg~ 
ment, who was so warped by the Sacra- 
mentarian Controversy, in which Wick- 
liff's name was drawn out against the 
Lutherans, that he went to a great ex- 
treme in denying Wickliff's light; de- 
claring ‘‘that he had found in him, 
also, many other errors,” (beside this on 
the sacrament,) ‘‘and that he neither 
understood nor believed the righteousness 
of faith.” I admit that he had much 
darkness mingled with his light; cou- 
fusion with his clearness, pusillanimity 
with his boldness, sophi with his 
plainness, rashness with hig honest zeal 
for reform. But I am rather inclined to 
measure a man by what he has of good, 
than by what he has alsoof evil ; and when 
I see Wickliff acknowledged as the first 
open champion, and declarer against the 
abominations of Antichrist; when I 
read such profound aud luminous testi- 
monies to the ‘‘ hidden wisdom” in. his 


writings; when I hear calling 
him their apostle, and pap em $* g0~- 
lemnly professing before God and man 
that he never abstained from sin till he 
knew Wickliff—but that after he became 
acquainted with that virtuous man and 
his despised doctrines, it had been other- 
wise with him ;’’ when I recollect that 
he was the first whe gave the Bible to 
our aation in English, and vindicated 
the right of the common people to read 
it; when | find the more determined of 
the reformers of the sixteenth cen 
owning bim as their forerunner, a 
their revilers casting him in their teeth ; 
I am ashamed to ask what doctrine he 
held about tithes ; to doubt his sincerity: 
because his circumstances drew him into 
an undesirable degree of mixture with 
carnal statesmen; to weigh the words 
which he dropped in the hour of the 
power of darkness, in a pair of scales ; 
and to ‘‘ rejoice in finding evidence” as 
the result of much pious search, ‘that 
this celebrated champion did belong to 
the church of Christ.” Huss in the 
flames, and the Swift receiving his unin- 
tombed ashes, shall be my witnesses 
that he spake by the Holy Ghost.—Rev. 
E. Vaughan’s Notes to Luther.on the Bon» 
dage of the Will. 
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Pembrokeshire Itinerant Society.—The 
Third Annual Meeting of this Society 
was held at Milford, on Wednesday, 
January 21, when "the Rev. David 
Phillips was publicly set apart, and re- 
cognised by the members of the So- 
ciety as their itinerant. The Rev. Caleb 
Mortis, of Narberth, introduced the 
service ; the Rev. J. Bulmer, of Haver- 
fordwest, delivered the introductory dis- 
course, and asked the usual questions : 
after which the Rev. W. Warlow, mini- 
= of the place, offered up the ordina- 

tion prayer, and delivered a very suit- 
able and impressive charge. The Report 
read in the afternoon, bore witness to 
the zeal and diligence of Mr. Phillips. 
It stated, that the congregations had not 
» the attendance being rather 
more numerous, and that some instances 
of apparent usefulness to individuals had 
been mentioned. It was also stated, 
pro the establishment of a Sunday School 
at Lantey, mentioned in the Society’s 
First Report, had led to the erction cfa 
School Room, calculated for public wor- 
ship, which had been effected at the ex 
pense of some respectable individuals in 
the neighbourhood, and was opened by 
Mr. on the 8th of the preced- 
ing aisle. Among the resolutions 
at the meeting, was the fullow- 

—<¢ That the Secretaries be par- 
ticularly requested to urge the claims of 
the Society on those ministers, in the 
County of Pembroke, who have hitherto 
done nothing for roe support.” 


ap 18 rf be Poe Lon 
_ in the 18, the Port - 
don Society was instituted for the rire 
of ing the best interest of our 
noble minded but long forgotten sea- 
men. The success which resulted from 
these efforts has excited to the formation 
of. many similar institutions, all of which 
ba been crowned with the most pleas- 
results. As well as the anniversary 
held in the City in the month of May, 
it has been usual for the Port of London 
Society to convene an annual meeting at 
the west end of the metropolis, and this 
meeting has never failed to encourage 
the Committee in their important duties, 
whilst it has tended essentially to diffuse 
the details resulting from the exertions 
made by this avd other institutions in 
the Portof Loadon, in the out-ports of 
the United Kingdoms, as well as in foreign 
Ports. The Committee have now again 
to announce, that on Tuesday, the 17 th 
of February, a public meeting will be 
held at the Argyle Rooms, Regent Street, 
when the attendance of Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen friendly to the religious instruc- 


tion of British mariners is earnestly soli- 
cited. The chair will be taken at 12 
o'clock precisely. 

CONGREGATIONAL BOARD. 


King’s Head Tavern, Poultry, 
Monday, Jan. 5, 1824. 

At a meeting specially summoned to 
receive the Report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the truth of the 
reports, which have been circulated 
prejudicial to the character of the Rev. 
Dr. Collyer; the Rev. John Clayton, 
sen, in the chair.--The following Report 
wes resented and read, 

he Committee appointed at a Spe- 
cial General Meeting of the C 
tional Board, for the purpose of inquiring 
into the truth of certain reports ju- 
dicial to the character of the Rev. 
Collyer, which have been widely circu- 
lated: have endeavoured to discharge, 
with the utmost fidelity and prtompti- 
tude, the trust which the Board con- 
fided to them,’ and have to present the 
following report as the result of their 
exertions. 

** Your Committee were aware that 
the duty which they had to discharge, 
related first, to the printed reports, and 
secondly, to the rumours which have 
been extensively, though privately cir- 
culated in reference to the former, 
your Committee deem it sufficient to ex- 
tract from their minutes, the resolution 
which was passed unaaimously, at the 
termination of their inquiries on Mon- 
day, December the 8th, all the members 
of the Committee being present. 

** Resolved, That we have obtained-as 
much evidence as we are at all likely to 
obtain, respecting the printed charges 
against Dr. Collyer ; and that the result 
of this evidence is such, as to justify us 
in acquitting Dr. Collyer of all the cri- 
minality charged or insinuated against 
him in the printed publications. 

*¢ In adverting to the private rumours, 
your Committee have to state, that after 
all the attention which they have been 
able to give to this part of the case, no 
charge whatever against Dr. Collyer has 
been substantiated, nor has one single 
witness appeared ; and that, in their de- 
cided opinion, no reason exists to pre- 
vent the continuance of cordial inter- 
course with Dr. Collyer, both as a Chris- 
tian, and as a minister. 

** Under this conviction, your Com- 
mittee cannot, without deep fegret, re- 
flect upon the conduct of those persons, 
who have lent their aid, without any due 
inquiry, to the propagation of such 
rumours. 
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* Your Committee have only to'add, 
that the minutes of their proceedings, 
together with all the documents upon 
which their decisions have been founded, 
are in the hands of the Secretary, and 
are open to the inspection of every mem- 
ber of the Board.” 

(Signed) Joun Townsenp, Chairman. 

THomas Harper, Secretary. 
H. F. Burpee. 
Wm. Watrorp, Homerton. 
Joun Morison. 
GeorGeE COLLison. 
Wittiam Harris, Hoxton. 
J. FLETcHer. 

King’ 's Heail Tavern, Poultry, 

December 30, 1823. 


Upon the motion of the Rev. John 
Humphrys, seconded by the Rev. John 
Clayton, jun. 

Resolved,—That this Report be re- 
ceived and approved by this Board. 

That this Report be sent to the Evan- 
gelical and Congregational Magazines ; 
and also that it be printed, and a copy 
sent to each Member of the Board: and 
also to each Member of the General 
Body of the three denoininations. 

Resolved,—That a copy of this Report 
be presented to the Rev. Dr. Collyer, by 
the Rev. John Townsend, as Chairman 
of the Committee. 

Upon the motion of the Rev, John 
Hooper, seconded by the Rev. John 
Yock ney. 

Resolved,—That the cordial thanks of 
this Board be presented to the Committee 
of Inquiry, for the minute, patient, la- 
borious, and impartial attention, which 
they have paid to the subject of investi- 
gation ; and that they hail with entire 
satisfaction the result of their exertions. 

Tuomas Harper, Secretary. 


Renunciation of Popery.—There seems 
to be a stirring among the dry bones of 
Popery. The spirit of inquiry has gone 
forth, and all the efforts of interest and 
prejudice to quench or repress it will, we 
feel convinced, be utterly ineffectual ; 
itis the Lord’s work, and-none that op- 
ye it shall prosper. M. Aloys Hen- 

ofer, who held the pastoral charge of 
the parishes of Mulbausen and Steineyg, 
in the grand duchy of Baden, , having b been 
led to search the Keripturee | in a spirit of 

rayer, his preaching became decidedly 
Deconttical and attracted ¢ num- 
bers to hear the word of life, This 
reaching the ‘ears of his ecclesiastical 
superiors, he was summoned before the 
spiritual court at Bruchsal, and, his ex- 


was deprived. “This rash step threw 
Mr. H. more completely on his resources 
—study and prayer, aed the result was 
his Romish error. 
Half the parish of calntsen followed 
his example, and on the 6th of April, 
1823, Baron de Gemmingen, the lead- 
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ing wa gp of the ‘district, with his 
household, and forty families, of the 
neighbourhood, made, in company oe 
their pastor, a public recantation, and 
received the communion together in the 
midst of a large assemblage of Catholic 
spectators, without disturbance. The 
documents which, have been published 
on this occasion by M. Henhofer and 
the Baron de G. have produced a great 
sensation in Alsace, and such portions of 
them as have come under our notice, are 
distinguished by a simplicity ard 
which cannot fail, with the divine bles- 
sing, to have a happy effect. both on in- 
quirers and gainsayers. 

Critical Study of the New Pestament.—A 
gentleman who is designated, in an ad- 
dress which has just.reached our hands, 
by the name of Mr. Wm. Day, has esta- 
blished in the city of Edinburgh a class 
for the critical study of the Greek New 
Testament. His advertisement at the 
close of the address which commenced 
the course is as follows :—‘* Mr. Day 
has just entered upon a course of critical 
Lectures on the Epistle of Paul to the 
Romans, which will be continued every 
Monday and Friday during the winter, 
at 3 o'clock P.M. On the third Wed- 
nesday in every month, a Lecture will 
be read on one.of the. following sub- 
jects ; 

Dec.—The Determination of the Text. 
Jan.—The Determination of the Sense. 
Feb.--The Literary Character of St. 

Paul’s Writings. 

March.—The History of the Epistle to 
the Romans. 
April.—The Argument of that Epistle. 

The presence of occasional visitors will 
be esteemed an honour.” ~ 

Ordination of the Rev. Robert Ainslie.— 
On Wednesday, December 31, 1823, Mr. 
Ainslie, (late of Hoxton Academy,) was 
publicly recognized as the pastor of the 
church and conangnne assembling in 
the new Independent Meeting: epee. 
Maningtree, Essex. 

The ik Mr. Muscutt of rel, 
offered the intr to 
a suitable portion o oF Retipte Br. Mr. 
Saville, of Colchester, stated the nature 
of a Christian church, and asked the 
questions. Mr. C, Hyatt, of London, 
offered the ordination prayer. . Mr. 
Hordle, of Harwich, delivered the charge 
from Ezra vii. 10. (3 aad 4 Herrick, of 
Colchester, preached to the people’'from 
Matthew v. 14, &c. Mr. Hyatt also 
preached in the evening. Messrs. Cox, 


of Hadleigh ; Be of I 

of Dedham pacer 

¢ Maningtes; Bir Carlisle; of W: 
am 

cises$ and Mr. Ainslie po ky a the 

evening service. The sefvices were nu« 

merously attended, and peculiarly inte- 


‘resting and impressive. 
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WORKS PABPARING POR THE PRESS, 


~ Youth Warned: A Sermon addressed 
Meee By thie Rev. J. A. James. 


3 or, an Appeal 
to the the Sy of the Young on behalf 
of the jd :' thé Substance of 


an Address delivered to Young People 
at Old Gravel Lane. By Rev. J. Hooper, 
A.M. 

A Letter to the Editor of the British 
‘Review, occasioned by the nvtice of 
**No’ Fiction” and * Martha” i in that 
“work. By Andrew Reed. 

An ‘Abstract of ‘the Gracious Dealings 
of God with several eminent Christians, 
in their Conversion, &c. S. James, 
A.M. Ninth Edition, considerably en- 
larged, by his Son, Mr. Isaac James. 

‘To be lished in the course of the 
seri mmer, ‘‘ Dartmoor,” a de- 

Poem. N.. Harrington 
r of ** The 2U of Tamar.” 

rs 0 on the Ten Commandments, 

1 voli 8vo. By the:Rev. W. H. Stowell. 

Brief Memoir of the Rev. W. Moor- 

house, of Haddersfield, price 6d. Also, 

va Dialogue on Christian Comfort, pub— 

lished from ops or be by his Son, 
W. Moorhouse Profits given to 
aid a‘ Sanday School. 


Massilon’s Thoughts. 
Mrs: Lanfear has a small volume, near- 
ly ready, entitled, Letters to Young 


World. To which will be added, Sketches 
frem real Life, 

The Rev. Solomon Piggott’s volume 
on Suicide ; a: Series of Anecdotes, and 
actnal Narratives, with Reflections on 
Mental Distress, will be published in the 
course of the Month. 

The Publication of the Rev. Mr. Platt’s 
new Self-Interpreting Testament will 
shortly be resumed ; and as the whole 
of the copy is in the printer’s hands, its 
completion may speedily be expected. 
Part IV. in quarto, and Part V. in 
octavo, will be. ready in the course of 
the Month, 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


The Preacher ; or, Sketches of Original 
Sermons. Vol.-VI. 12mo. 4s. 

Dr. Owen’s Works, Vol. IX. 8vo. 12s. 

The Rev, J. Nightingale has just pub- 
lished: Rational Stenography ;. or, Short 
Hand easy, in.a few; familiar Les- 
sons ; founded on the Principles of the 
late John Byrom, with numerous; Im- 
provements, a Portrait, and,three other 
Engravings. Price 2s. 6d. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 
Communications have been received this month from the Rev. John Brown— 
W. Notcutt—J. Turner— C. N Davies—J. Turnbull—J. Harper—W. Jones— 
R. Ainslie—J. Matheson—J, A. James—J, Blackburn (Pentonville)—J. Bulmer 


-—J. Shaw 
Also from oar W. Roberts—Fraternus Amen—Miles—Selah—N. R.—Ellerby— 


_ We owe an apology to our valued correspondent J. M. for the excision of several 
very interesting extracts. It was impossible to. make room for them. We shall 


by the communication s 


be much gratified by 


that an occasional article of the kind might 
** A Calvinistic Dissenting Minister” came, unfortunately; too 


The paper. signed 


uagested i in his letter; we think with him 
acceptable to our readers. 


Tate for publication in this Number. It shall appear in omr néxt. Several other 
valnable communications are postponed for the same reason. 
le on Mr. Lowell’s recent discourse arrived too late for insertion, It will 


. appen in our next. 


f Laicus, or the respected friend who inclosed his communication, will point out 








some channel by which a letter may reach either of them, we'shall be able to enter 
; j ceed Binet explanations, which it would be impossible te convey in any other 


met thik our friénd J. T. might furnish us with ‘a letter upon both the subjects 
he refers to without any reference to particular persons or circumstances, and stating 
the objections to the practices he disapproves, couched in such terms as to avoid 
offence, but embracing such arguments as to secure conviction. 

We. heg to inform.our friend Newrepoc that a life of D. S. of F. was published 
iv the Theologieal Magazine. . We can furnish him with some additional scraps of 
_dnformation,) and should feel not a little gratified toy ages with a. 

_mpir-of.so eminent a person, from Se cto In ray om cea 
it, we will lose: no Sige to foryrarding, Co him, all 
og Phe of, the Editor wart aovogae Jt in, ng 
| Supplement and January Number. A few are, hére corrected 
De. Sibbaie name is Poke mispelt Sibs. 
BRRATA 1N THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
‘Pagel, col. ly: Hine:21;) for read eventually 
36;-for mérté, marti 

"Page 2y-coh, 2, line 92y-for thisraécautet read the account’ of his 

Page 4, col. 1, line 22, for purity read parity 
25, for impurity read imparity 
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